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EAMSTER! Caretaker of raw materials on 
the move for manufacture and of finished 
products for market. Nurse, pharmacist, 
hospital, laundry, construction, office, and 
factory worker, baker, brewer, food 
processor, clerk, switchboard operator, flight attendant, 
chemist, mechanic, technician, mover of household 
goods, warehouseman, disc jockey, movie maker, 
security guard, school principal, public employee— 
teamsters all! 
Guardian of the public interest from colonial times: then, 
town authorities licensed and regulated carmen and 
cartmen. Petition and strike were bargaining tools for 
negotiation with government over rates and rules. Still, 
the teamster was considered an unskilled yet necessary 
conduit for commerce. And so it continued, a 
communion of interest that brought teamsters closer and 
closer together toward foundation of the Team Drivers 
International Union in 1899. 
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he hard work and long hours continued. 

Driving from sunrise to sunset, care and 

attention to the wagons and the team, all 

part of a day’s work. So, too, for union 

matters. In 1902, Chicago locals felt obliged 
to go their own way and to form the rival Teamsters 
National Union. That same year, the two unions were 
prevailed upon by the fostering influence of the American 
Federation of Labor to hold a joint convention out of 
which came the International Brotherhood of Teamsters. 
Hardly was the ink dry on the merger that first Teamster 
President Cornelius P. Shea gained charter from the 
AF of L. Said AF of L Treasurer John B. Lennon: “‘There 
is no industry today that can successfully carry on their 


business if the teamster lays down his reins.”’ 
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And rigs had to be made to suit their 
needs. At left, International's ‘‘Auto 
Wagon,” a high-wheeler for rutted, 
muddy, farm-to-market roads. Pro- 
duced in 1907, it carriers 20 horse- 
power in its air-cooled two-cylinder 
engine. Top speed: 20 mph. 


At right, a small blacksmith and wagon 
works where founders of Freuhauf 
Trailer Co. made their start, and a 
Wells Fargo wagon, the kind often 
seen in early westerns. 





Teamsters held the reins in transporta- 
tion of commodities of all kinds. Here, 
a heavy express wagon and its 
payload of grease and solammoniac. 
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ivalry and uncertainty continued, however, 
and it wasn’t until the election in 1907 of 
Daniel Tobin, who was to serve as Teamster 
General President for almost half a century, 
that the union took strong and firm roots. 
In the first years of the Tobin Administration, the 
Teamsters were held to the straight and narrow path of 
frugality and consolidation. Unity and growth were the 
primary concerns. And so have these aims continued to 
this day. His cautious attitude proved wise. It was a 
period of great change—those ragtime years. Perhaps 
the most important technological advance of several 
centuries—the mass production of motorized transport, 
the advent of the motor truck—either changed or 
modernized every facet of the union’s interest. 
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At right, a truck used for hauling 
wire and rope, one for transporting 


lumber, and below, the well-remem- 
bered Hanson Cab. 


Mack’s three-ton truck at left and 
below it perhaps the first double 
bottom which was designed to 
simply replace the horse with a 
motorized tractor which was steered 
with the “reins.” 


RM, SIBLEY 
LUMBER CO. 


Library of Congress 











n addition, 1913 brought the separation of the 

Department of Commerce and Labor into two 

constituents of the Executive Branch of the 

Government of the United States. The 

Legislative Branch saw the first elected 
senators. The country felt the pinch of the income tax 
and the blow of the world war that was to end all wars. 
Following World War I, however, the mood was one of 
expansiveness throughout the country, and so, too, for 
the Teamsters. In 1920, after several years of intensive 
effort, Tobin won a doubling of per capita assessment 
and there followed a trebling of strike benefit. IBT 
affiliated itself in 1920 with the Canadian Trades and 
Labor Congress and eight years later with the Building 
Trades Department of AF of L. 
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The jitney bus—a way to get home 
during a transportation strike— 
stopped here and there and found a 
place in the language. 


Underwood and Underwood 
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Western Conference of Teamsters 
A double-bottom oil transporter and 
AutoCar’s 1 ¥2-ton and 2-5 ton models 
at left. At right, quite a load. 








nce again, as the country fell into the depths 

of the Depression, Tobin’s concern with 

building the Teamster financial resources 

proved wise. With economic straits, union 

membership dipped and financial strength 
was weakened. Efforts toward rebuilding the economic 
viability of the union followed the fortunes of the nation 
which saw fit to bring about a new era of political, social, 
and economic life with the administration of Franklin 
Delano Koosevelt. There followed legislation that 
encouraged the advance of the union movement and 
legal sanction of collective bargaining. Enactment of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act established the framework for 
minimum wage, the forty-hour week, and time-and-a- 
half pay for overtime work. In the last five years of the 
Thirties, membership in the Teamster union trebled to 
nearly one half million. 


Al May—LU 166 
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Teamsters have been in on the 
economic growth of the country. At 
the top, rigs used at the construction of 
Boulder Dam—4-cylinder dump 
trucks. and a Moreland with a 5-ton 
universal crane. At lower left, unload- 
ing heavy freight at dockside. 


Al May—LU 166 
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he times were parlous. The eyes of the 

country were on the war in Europe; the 

question on the mind of the people was 

whether this country would join to bring 

about the war’s end. The country was 
expanding its own economy and increasingly Teamsters 
were called upon to engage in transportation over long 
distances. What had been a matter of local concern took 
on the nature of multi-state and area-wide consideration. 
Two proponents of a wider geographical approach to 
labor negotiations—Dave Beck and James R. Hoffa, 
later to become Teamster presidents—spearheaded the 
move. Hardly had the Western Conference of 
Teamsters, (covering 11 states with Beck as chairman) 
and the Central States Drivers Council, (spreading over 
12 states with Hoffa as negotiating chairman), burst forth 
when the country entered into World War II and a War 
Labor Board was established with federal jurisdiction 
over all wage disputes. 
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The faces of trucks familiar today 
began to appear in the Forties. At left, 
a 1%-ton Chevrolet. At right, an oil 
carrier, a long-haul Kenworth, and a 
stop-and-start Mack at Canal Street in 
New York City on its way to the Hol- 
land Tunnel. 








n 1952 Daniel Tobin ended forty-five years as 
General President and the reins of the union 
were turned over to Dave Beck. A man of 
forcefulness and overpowering energy, Beck 
was considered a man to be reckoned with by 
fellow leaders of the labor movement. At the head of a 
still expanding union, ever intense and ambitious, Beck 
fell into disfavor with competing union leaders outside 
the Teamsters. In 1958, James R. Hoffa won the | 
responsibility of moving the Teamsters ahead and of WW 
presenting a united front with the rest of the labor » ce 
movement. Hoffa was Beck’s equal in forcefulness and a 
energy and set about to complete their goal of ft. 
multi-state, area-wide labor agreements, which had | 
now grown industry-wide and national in scope. At 
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Hoffa’s right hand in an energetic thrust toward greater <p e ree noe ue a 
strength and solidarity was Frank E. Fitzsimmons, who (oe a ee rsier and ak 
became General President of the Teamsters in 1971. freight are lifted shipboard, saving un- 
Following in the footsteps of Shea, Tobin, Beck, and loading and loading operations. 
Hoffa—Fitzsimmons has seen the inclusion of many new 

members of diverse skills under the Teamster banner, 

while still other unorganized workers also seek to 

become Teamsters. 
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Above, bringing automobiles to mar- 
ket quickly and the all-important 
““fifth-wheel” coupling device. 


At left, a materials handler used practi- 


cally wherever there is a busy loading 
dock. 
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or more than a century carmen and cartmen 

banded together in locals here and there 

across the country. By the end of the 

Nineteenth Century, teamsters decided the 

time had come to organize nationally. 
Several of them prevailed upon Samuel Gompers, who 
was president of the American Federation of Labor, to 
help them to organize the union. In the fall of 1898, 
Gompers sent out a call to any teamster who wished to 
join with delegates to the AF of L convention in Kansas 
City toward the formation of a union of teamsters. 


Samuel Gompers, president of the 
American Federation of Labor, at his The call Gompers sent to teamsters to 


desk in the Washington office. unite. 
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Western Conference of Teamsters 
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Harbor Banana Distributors, Inc. 
teamsters from the western states. 


epresentatives from nine locals responded to 
the call to convene for the organizing of a 
union of teamsters at the AF of L convention 
held in December, 1898. The work of 
organizing teamsters was first handled in 
conjunction with the AF of L committee on organization. 
A plan of action was charted and a constitution defining 
the qualifications for membership adopted. The 
committee reported its action to the convention for 
ratification and endorsement. Several delegates 
expressed concern over the possibility that teamster 


union jurisdiction might overlap that of several other 
general unions already in existence. The entire matter 
was then referred to the AF of L Executive Council for 
action. The constitution as recommended by the 
committee on organization was adopted and a formal 
application for charter was sent to AF of L officials. 
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Truck in the snow-filled streets of New 
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Lumberjacks in Oregon. 


Van drivers in Illinois. 


Ralph Berry 
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One of the famous Anheuser-Busch 

clydesdales wearing a brass Teamster 
badge used prior to 1903. The badge 
was an identifying symbol worn on the 
horse or put on the cargo wagon. 


Below are minutes from a March 16, 4 
1900 organizing meeting of team 

drivers in Moline, Illinois. The first f 
paragraph on page two reads: i? 
“Motion made that a committee be > 
appointed to have union labels , 
printed on badges to wear on horses 

and order one hundred immediately. 

Motion carried.” 
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Joe Rossman —LU 2 
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Teamsters pin and certificate of 
affiliation with the AF of L. 


Below, a New Orleans milk cart. 


he Team Drivers International Union (TDIU) 
received its charter from the AF of L in 
January, 1899. The names that appeared on 
the charter: John Callihan (President 1899- 
1900), Matthew Bux, S. E. Simpson, George 
Innis, John Sherret, M. W. Gripp, A. R. Hinke, 
represented an equal number of locals, principally from 
the Southwestern States. 
Headquarters were first set up in Detroit at 213 Franklin 
Street, the home of Secretary-Treasurer Innis, and later 
at 15 Atwater Street West. When still larger quarters 
were needed, they were removed to the Valpey 
Building, 29 Monroe Avenue. 
In January, 1900, an eight-page quarterly publication, 
the Team Drivers’ International Journal, was established. 
8 It was edited by Innis. In the first issue, there appeared a 
roster of locals that showed the number of affiliated 
unions to have increased to 92. 
At the fourth annual TDIU convention, held in Chicago 
in 1901, the per capita was increased from five to 25 
cents. In all, there were 70 lockouts and strikes recorded 
by the 30,000-member union in its first year. Half of the 
disputes were settled by compromise. Buttons and labels 
expressive of the calling had been put into circulation 
during the year and registered in every state where the 
union label laws were in force. 
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Offieial Notice. 


A telegram has just been received at head- 
quarters from Organizer J. D. Pierce, of San 
Francisco, Cal., stating that over one thousand 
Teamsters, members of our Local Union No. 
85, have been locked out for upholding Union 
principles. Teamsters are requested to stay 
away from San Francisco pending settlement 
of the difficulty. Affiliated locals should render 
all assistance possible to our struggling brothers. 
Full details of the lock-out will be forwarded 
to each local as soon as received at headquar- 
ters. Should an appeal for financial assistance 
be necessary notice of the same will be mailed 
from this office at once. 

Secretaries will please read this notice at their 
first regular or special meeting. 


Yours Fraternally, 
GEORGE INNIS, 
Gen. Secy.-Treas., T.D1.U. 





First TDIU headquarters at 213 
Franklin St. in Detroit, the home of 
Secretary-Treasurer Innis. 


A rate scale that took effect April 1, 
- 1901. 


: roaddepots, fer he’s ro und: tr 
- Including one trunk, to any point 
corporate limits, one way ....... ; 
‘To any point outside the corporate limite fone 
From any point within the corporate limits 
to the Illinois state reformatory 
From public square to Chautauqua park . 
From public square to race track 
From I.C.R.R. depot and C.& A. depot to 
Chautauqua park or race track 
From Wabash R.R. depot to Chautauqua 
park or race track 


RATES FOR TRUNKS: 


One trunk to any point within the corporate 
limits ig, 


One trunk to any point outside the cory 
limits | 

One trunk from all railroads and 
round trip 

Four or more trunks, round trip, 

\ Transfer from one depot to” ‘another, for one 


Dray line seale of prices: 
Merchandise, per ton 
Mill feed, per ton 
Slate, per ton 
Flour, per sack to Kull’s mill fro 
~~ Flour, per sack from depots to me 
Household goods, per load __....& 
Household goods, per load, he 
Household ¢g 
Salt, per barrel 
An early Team Drivers’ Journal cover. Apples, per barrel 
Potatoes, per bushel 
Notice of a lockout in 1901 of over Farming implements, per ton 
1000 members of Local 85, San oe Per ton 
Francisco on the charge of upholding —— 
union principles. Teamster officials , Ruceiee per car 
warned members to stay away cada Transfer, special trip _ 
from San Francisco pending pgbranster,, over 500: Ibs. per, 10m 
resolution of the lockout. Meanwhile, Plasterer’. Ss outfit e- : 
some 30,000 trade unionists there oo Painter's 0 ounn 
struck in sympathy. . Piano, boxed. 
Piano, upright or 7 
Piano, square ....... ee ee ae 
Piano, grand . TE peau 
Organ - 
Bailed hay, pers 
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Chicago Convention 
to the TDIU at the time of its 
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he Teamsters National Union of America 
was organized in 1902 with Albert Young, 
Ed Turley, and T. C. Leonard in the 
forefront of early leadership. TNU members 
had found difficulty in accepting an increase 


*” by Team Drivers International Union in the per capita 


from five cents to 25 cents. 


ln addition, TNU members were unwilling to accepé he 
‘= rinciple that TDIU allowed membership of anyongiwiia - 


Owned or operated up to five teams..TNU was fosadeg 
on the principal that control of a logal,.must be as’ fers 
removed from ownership, which mé@ant managemigiameas™ 
was conceivably possible. An owngr-operator afiie oan 
team was admitted into TNU @ly undér-the ou 
that the teamster never hired andther.driver. , 


* Albert Young, as Presidentfthe ENU wwas'an - 


acknowledged zealot well-versed in the ircnehes. . 
labor-management conflick y de 
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For many years, membership badges, 
such as the one on the left, were 
reversible. One side was used for 
parades. The other side was black and 
worn at funerals. 


Labor Day 1902 saw 14,000 TNU 
members marching in a parade of 
60,000 Chicago unionists. Each 
teamster local carried a unique banner 
with a painted replica of the vehicle 
driven by various members. 
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STRIKE SETTLED BY CONFERENCE: 
RIOTS TO STOP. 


At 4 O’Clock This Morning 
Packers Reach an Agree- 
ment with Their 
Employees. 


DAY OF STREET BATTLES. 
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Rioting for Three Days. 


Rioting began on Monday 
and for three days the police 


More Serious Fighting than 
Any Since Debs Troubles, 
and Numerous Arrests 
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Are Made. 


The strike of the packing- 
house teamsters which has 
shaken Chicago for thirteen 
days and which has been the 
cause of innumerable riots, 
was settled this morning at 4 
o’clock. The struggle ended 
after a long conference be- 
tween the packers and the 
strikers’ representatives with 
Mayor Harrison, City Clerk 
Loeffler, and the members of 
the State Board of Arbitra- 
tion acting as mediators. 


Terms of the Settlement. 


By the terms of the settle- 
ment, reached early this morn- 
ing, the men will return to 
work as soon as the agree- 
ment is ratified. A meeting for 
ratification will be held at 10 
o’clock this morning. The pos- 
sibility is remote that it will 
not be ratified. According to 
the agreement the men give 
up the formal recognition of 
the union and the barn stew- 
ard, the two important points 
to which the packers objected 
in their answer to the original 
proposition submitted by the 
teamsters. 

In return for these conces- 
sions on their part the team- 
sters were advised to be con- 
tent with the tacit recognition 
their organization had _ re- 
ceived by the action of the 
packers in meeting them and 


with the assurance that future | 


grievances would be adjusted 

by the various employers and 

a committee representing the 
mep 

packers agreed to the 

; wages, which 

e rate hence- 


ents an hour | 
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Excerpts from the Chicago Tribune, 
June 5, 1902 explain the Chicago 


Packinghouse Strike situation and the 


terms of agreement that resulted. 





led a strenuous life. Wagon 
trains sent out from the Stock- 
Yards into the down-town dis- 
trict were guarded by hun- 
dreds of policemen. Thou- 
sands of people collected in 
the streets and impeded the 
progress of the wagons at 
every opportunity. The team- 
Sters in other im@usitries 
showed their willingness to | 
fight by blocking the line of 
march whenever they could 
break through the cordon of 
police. Personal injuries were 
inflicted on nearly 100 per- 
sons, one man being stabbed, 
perhaps fatally. 


The end of the strike brings 
peace to the city so far as the 
teamsters are concerned, and 
the officers of the union ex- 
pressed their thankfulness, as 
did the packers, when nego- 
tiations were completed. 


Order by Chief O’Neill. 


Chief O’Neill declared yes- 
terday against the carrying of 
concealed weapons by drivers 
of the packers’ wagons or any 
person involved in labor 
troubles. He said the sight of 
a weapon is a great provoca- 
| tion for a crowd to attack, 
/and usually is the signal for 





worse disorder. The chief re- 
ceived numerous protests yes- 
terday against the indiscrimi- 
nate use of clubs by patrol- 
men and issued the follow- 
ing order as a result: 


“To commanding Officers: 
| Instruct your men to be more 
careful in using clubs. In 
their haste they make many 
mistakes that could be avoid- 
ed. Again instruct them to use 
patience, be courteous in ad- 
dress, and refrain from using 
clubs except in extreme neces- 
sity.” 

“The women are the most 
| dangerous persons with whom 
the police have to deal,” said 
he Chief. “They gather at the 

dows along the line of| 

throw anything at | 
patrolmen.” 
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Delegates to the Teamsters National 
Convention in Joliet, Illinois, 1902. 





CAB DRIVERS’ AGREEMENTS SIGNED 


The following articles of agreement, presented 
by Hack, Coupe and Cab Drivers’ Local No. 1, 
were presented to and signed by the Presidents 
and Secretaries of the four associations con- 
trolling the livery business in Chicago. 


TEAMSTERS’ NATIONAL UNION 
OF AMERICA. 


ARTICLES OF AGREEMENT 
FOR LIVERYMEN. 


ARTICLE I. 


Party of the first part agrees to employ mem- 
bers of the Chicago Hack, Coupe and Cab Drivy- 
ers’ Union, Local No. 1, or those who will make 
application within twelve hours after receiving 
employment and become a member at the next 
regular meeting of the organization. In _ hiring 
men, union men to have the preference. 


ARTICLE II. 


The minimum wage scale shall be $12 per 
week, to be paid weekly. The week to consist 
of seven days. 


ARTICLE IIT. 


All drivers to have twelve consecutive hours 
off, and if ordered back before the expiration 
of said twelve consecutive hours he is entitled 
to 25 cents per hour for such time. Each driver 
shall be entitled to forty-five minutes for one 
meal each day. 


ARTICLE IV. 
Each driver to have one night off each week 
from and after 6 p.m. 
ARTICLE VY. 
All drivers to board and room where they 
please. 


ARTICLE VL 


Occasional drivers or trippers, those having 
union cards to have the preference. All trip- 
pers to receive 25 cents on the dollar from the 
proceeds of the money earned by them for their 
employer. 


ARTICLE VII. 


This agreement shall take effect from the Ist 
day of November, 1902, and continue in force 
for a period of one year from that date. 
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he Team Drivers International Union and the 
Teamsters National Union of America agreed 
to hold a joint convention at Niagara Falls, 
New York, in August, 1903. The move 
towards the amalgamation of the two unions 
was made at the strong urging of the AF of L. 
At issue were the two major points that had separated 
the two unions and compromise on them was reached. 
The fixed monthly per capita was set at 15 cents. This 
amounted to splitting the difference between the old 
5-cent rate in force when both unions were previously 
united, and the 25-cent per capita that was considered a 
cause of the split. Owners of more than one team were 
made ineligible for membership in the amalgamated 
union—the International Brotherhood of Teamsters. 
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TNU President Albert Young, 
Chicago Labor Federation President 
Charles Dodd, and Cornelius Shea, a 
TDIU member from Boston who was 
elected first General President of a 
unified International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters. 

















1 Delegates Formerly Composing International Body Bolted the Session o. 
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There was a startling climax 


Sit the meeting of the Amal- 


Jaizamated Brotherhood of 


a\[eamsters and Helpers at 


LS 


yi 
a 


=|-onvention hall on Saturday. 


iA huge number of delegates 


=|epresenting what was _ for- 
jg/nerly the International Team 


he 
me 
oe 


"\seorge Innes, Secretary and 


Drivers Union, headed by 


=i[reasurer, bolted the conven- 


=|ion when the result of the 


ay 


~ 


< 


s:lection of a secretary and 


%).reasurer of the Amalgamated 


4))0dy was announced. 
Previous to the election on 


@lsaturday the constitution 
=|committee of which Innes 
®ivaS a member presented a 
s\eport to the effect that the 
e|;onvention would immediate- 
Je\y elect officers, the offices to 
@\e filled being named by the 
=|:ommittee. 

| The report provides two of- 


hiicers which were looked up- 


xe 


Sn as berths for the presi- 
®@ilents of the Amalgamated 
&|»ody and upon the adoption 


1 


f\of the report N. W. Evans of 


= |/3loomington, IIl., former pres- 
Bident of the International 


m\Ceam Drivers 


Union was 


#|nade general auditor and Al- 


Officers Elected 


TO CALL POLICE 


bert Young, president of. the 
National Teamsters Union 
was made general organizer. 
C. N. Shea of Boston was 
then elected president as 
stated in the Gazette of 
Saturday. The International 
delegates were somewhat sur- 
prised over the result of the 
vote for president and George 
Innes, who was a candidate 
for the office of secretary and 
treasurer refused and de- 
clared that he was not a can- 
didate, that he would not al- 
low his name to be used. E. L. 
Turley of Chicago, secretary 
and treasurer of the National 
Body was nominated as was 
a delegate named Sheridan, 
both representing the Na- 
tional delegates. Turley was 
declared elected. 

At this point Innes and the 
International delegates with 
the exception of the Boston 
and New York delegation 
arose, it being their intention 
to leave the hall, Chairman 
Muffat jumped to his feet and 
demanded that the delegates 
remain in their seats. He in- 
structed the delegate at the 
door to turn the Key. This 


DOORS WERE LOCKED AND THREATS MAD 


demanded that the c\ number. 
opened stating that if | matter '§ 
his friends were not ¢\ qa commit delegates 
to leave the hall, he \of three Internation 
call the police. The dao\py the ion 
then opened and the Ir\ privet Un 
tional delegates. with ti\ the Te#™® 
ception of New York\The othe 
Boston delegations lef 
hall. 

The convention then 
ceeded with the electioi Gomper® the 
the other officers as follc\investe° 
Corresponding secretary, amalgam f 
liam Rowbetham, Chicz\ sionet® : 
First Vice-President, Edw.\ Ry@® 8” 
Gould, New York; Secc\ dent nts 
Vice-President, M. J. Dwy EOP nical 
Saint Louis; Third Vice-Pre\ stet® mate 
dent, J. P. Fitzpatrick, Cl Amalgen repr 
cago; Fifth Vice-Presider|UM1O | team 
H. K. Sullivan, Evansvill|natioP® vio 
Ind.; Sixth Vice-Presiden and 
Charles Robb, Denver; 
enth Vice-President, J. 
Dwyer, Chicago, editor of the 
Journal. Trustees: George Dil- 
lon, San Francisco; J. Mullin, 
Cincinnati; A. D. Walton, St. 
Paul, Minn. 
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Amalgamated Body of Teamsters and Teamdrivers 
Question of Finances 
Electing Officers Today 
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The members of the affili-|the International 
ated body of the International | have the calculation that the 
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rday | feam Drivers’ Union and the | National body has not a fund 

National Teamsters Union|equal to theirs. At the meet- a fnty 

pUICE | held an important session at|ing yesterday the name “In- napchy ak be BE rE fist 
Brotherhood of CO AE Ra a a ie te fay |S 


Convention hall this morning | ternational 
and considerate business was | Teamsters and Helpers” was 


i; the | transacted. The most impor-|decided upon. This morning 
hal pal| tant of which was the election | the delegates of the National 
nile | Of the president of the affili-| body had some amusement 
} Gnan<| ated body: The new president |from a ball game which was 
ation< | 1s C. N. Shea of Boston, a|‘played between teams repre- 

of th| member of the International |senting the Milkmen and the 
are of| Team Drivers’ Union. No other | Marketmen. The Marketmen 


B smuc officers ee elected a the won by a score of 23 to 3. 
¥. the session this morning, it ane 
Boson, | oocted ta we omer of) WHEN THEY | 


's ago ti) meeting to be held this after- 
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Teamsters Expect to 
Jollificatiom 
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wn amalg}noon. . 
bodies i There is much dissatisfac- 
5 old hea'| tion among the members of 
nce prev the International body over 
wai and t!| the question of finances. One 
Jational | of the terms of the amalga- 
"Internat! Mation in accordance with the 
Union. decision of the commission 
A inent 1 appointed by the A.F. of L. 
ey Natic/ was that each body should 
the | Put into the joint treasury an 
ene «!equal amount of money. The 
International body has be- 



































said 
y trouble {| tween $27,000 and $30,000 in 
rgum their treasury and their books f as C 
amated body = rn : Cludeq 
g Driver 18 and the 





have been inspected by an ac. 1 
The ama 
nd ieee after-\es 4 


ester 
g for H. 
Ome, 


rest assu. 
Id a session y° he report 
ne which time t 


the <¢ 
,| countant and sworn to as cor- 
ctically | rect. Thus far the members 
(|of the National body have 
t is failed to produce any report 
tt | to show what funds are in the 
| m:| treasury of, that body. The 
| untry International delegates are of 
= CO arty | the opinion that the National 
united tea: | body has very little money in 
the loca* nt | their treasury and they will 
eld tonlé®" | refuse to put their money into 
the joint treasury until there 
is a like sum forthcoming y 
from the Teamsters. Previous g : 
to last year the International ee alegates a pena a Yester- | 
members paid a per capita time Cte | 
tax of 25¢. Last year this was 
reduced. At no time have the 
National members been pay- 
ing a per capita tax greater 
than five cents and upon this 
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he International Brotherhood of Teamsters 
opened its doors in Indianapolis on a new 
era on October 1, 1903. During the period 
between agreement on amalgamation and its 
first day, affairs were handled by the AF of L 
negotiator who had brought the two unions together. 
First headquarters were at 147 East Market Street and 
remained there until 1909. 
Costs of operation ran about $6000 a month and cash 
on hand was held at around the $25,000 figure in the 
first year of amalgamation. Salary of the Teamsters’ first 
leader, General President Cornelius P. Shea was first 
fixed at $150 a month, but then left to his discretion in 
an amount that approximated out-of-pocket costs. 
The new constitution was based on that of the TDIU, 
except for the requirement that members be at least 18 
years old. 
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The first headquarters of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
located at 147 East Market Street, 
Indianapolis is shown on the opposite 
page. The IBT maintained its offices 
here from 1903 to 1909. Above is the 
office of President Shea; at left, the 
General Secretary-Treasurer with his 
staff. 
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ire broke out at the Iroquois Theatre in 
Chicago during the Christmas holidays of 
£903: 
At the time, 1200 livery drivers were on 
strike for two dollars, a 12-hour day’s pay, 
and faced with a lockout on the first of the year or 
acceptance of their current wages and resignation from 
the International Brotherhood of Teamsters. 
Six hundred people, mostly women and children, died 
as a result of the fire and the rush from it. 
Chicago newspapers headlined: “Strikers Jeer at 
Holocaust,’’ “Livery Drivers Refuse Aid to Iroquois Fire 
Victims,’ “‘Flout Entreaty to Man Vehicles to Carry 
Away Dead and Dying,” “‘Pickets Loafing in Saloon 
Laugh at Call for Volunteers.”’ 
Commented Samuel Gompers: “‘If true, it becomes the 
duty of every sincere union man to use every power at 
his command to stamp such a course out of the labor 
movement of our country.”’ But Gompers doubted the 
charges. 
Livery drivers agreed to a ten-day cessation in their 
strike action and there were a thousand self-employed 
teamsters on the streets and available to help bury the 
dead irregardless of the strike action. 
The story was that a liveryman had received a telephone 
message that a serious fire had taken place downtown. 
Not a word was said about anyone being killed. It was 
while the fire was raging and too early perhaps for any 
fatalities or knowledge of them. 
The liveryman, when asking the men to return to work, 
is said to have done so with a laugh and the comment 
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that there was a fire going on downtown. The men 
refused to climb into their carriages until they were more 
fully informed. 

An hour or two later, the liverymen did learn of the 
extent of the damage and returned to work, leaving the 
question of wages and other points in the dispute to be 
picked up at a later date. 

The calamity was also used to vent anti-union sentiment. 
Said Teamster General President Shea: The undertakers 
absolutely refused to employ them or to allow a carriage 
of any kind at any of their funerals. They simply desired 
to get public opinion turned against the team drivers 
organization and took this method of doing it.”’ 
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eamsters gathered in Cincinnati for the 1904 
convention of the Brotherhood. Union 
hopes for prosperity and continued harmony 
among the members were the keynotes. In 
order to set aside additional funds for locals 
in case of a strike, several officers were dropped from 
the structure. 
The Teamster philosophy was: Let each member do his 
duty as he sees fit. Let each put his shoulder to the 
wheel and work together to bring about better results. 
Let no member sow seeds of discord within the ranks 
and let our enemies see that the teamsters of this 
country are determined to get their just deserts and to 
make their organization as it should be—one of the 
largest and strongest trade unions in the country. 
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Newspaper drivers were one of the 

first groups of workers organized in 

Chicago. Below is a badge from Local i 
259’s Fourth of July picnic in 1905. bs 
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strike of 4600 teamsters in Chicago in 1905 
extended over 105 days in which 21 persons 
el (-Xom-lelem-Meellitoyeme -r-Teetj(samele)it-le-m-lele 
Alojel mesiiliveyemele)it-lemlem-seele)(e\ume-auselet— 
were lost. 

It began with 6000 special-order tailors who thought 

taY AU at-(oM- Move) ol tc-\ol mi tel-1 a) co\ule(-1eM (o) me (es-1-1eB-Jele)olr-vele| 
joy ceo)atleyiceMciti-r-1jele)emee)alellileyew-lalemesli(eml-leeymetete(-e 

| Toye BY-1-) 0) ic -A-a au tellalemc) (ci el-reMmy-7-1(-XeMm-leleme(ily 40-168 
employers paid only lip service to the agreement. When 
tate cyl Coy eMereyen}e)t-Vial-xe Mm cal-tian-seele) (eh) eBa-ar-lit-1¢-cem ely 
locking doors. The lockout was also a violation of the 
agreement. 

Next, Montgomery Ward & Co., which had its own 
agreement with special-order tailors, one that also 

je) coh (6 (10 Ws (0) ae (e)--10 M-) ole) OME 7-1-m (ole Lele Ml CoM ol-M-seele) (elu lare: 
ratesaeaetelcoyaM cell(eyecmr-lele mie) e)e) iui lelem tal (erel.<-remeelt 
companies. When Wards delayed, to the consternation 
of the tailors, the garment workers agent was ordered off 
Ward's property, and a strike followed. The Chicago 
Federation of Labor referendum voted to strike in 
sympathy. 

Teamsters contracts allowed for sympathy strikes, but 
teamsters didn’t have any contract with Wards. Their 
contracts were with team owner-contractors, middlemen 
between the wholesale houses and the teamsters. The 
teamster strike went this way: When a teamster was 

fo) c6(-3e-10 ico) eels cel-Mel-t eet olemr- Mere) eled.\el(o) an (OM (-1.<-merejeler 
from any of the wholesale houses to Wards, the 
teamster would refuse; he would then be discharged by 
the contractor. One by one, contractors were drawn into 
the struggle as Wards attempted to deliver its goods and 
get its supplies, and so, too, the other wholesale houses 
ley-Lor} eal -Mcjtal <M elele late Mbelole) eMEcT-AU-se-l im elelalela-temiiacey 
clients of Wards, began to feel the effect of the strike. 
ONY 0(-5 eos (o) am Ca Mee) ol ie-\oico) em (o)acel-rem eliamen vem c-r-leeliere: 
company, chartered under the laws of West Virginia so 
as to bring it within the interstate statutes. Men from the 
slums and levees of St. Louis and the South—a 
generation removed from the abolition of slavery—were 
Tes} oveyac-Xemm (oMet elt cali C-t-l eet (01) (oye eetolelel (comm tal— 
exo lehame ibl-re me loMlelperereriCeyeMlehie).¢latem tal-m(-re(-3¢-1| 

ofohe tanta stele Com ol-l\olo)co) (i melely sews ico)eemeleime) am oluuel-lare 
to keep the movement of goods flowing. 

The stakes were raised. Contractors attempted to 

Tehie) hU-me (lac {<M ea-lel-jere)at-lileyemeceyee)ey-tell--mma-e)e—-i-eleiele: 
taveletctclale CMe) am (-x-l eel em (al-M ele)oy-Mlet-lall-lolesmnuvelelCombrelic= 
in a general strike. In such a situation as a general strike, 
it was very likely that federal troops would be called in 
while the strike benefit fund was depleted as the result 
fo) MB -Tol ey mero) alealelelsloye wm Wel-Mle)iolan(-t-leeci(secmaeletelels 
representing 35,000 men, had levied an assessment of 
oyat-Mele)|t-laro ML -1-) mreyeMt oye -<ielem eel-tetlel-secm oven tel-melbte-liloye 
of the strike and other unions also contributed to the 
fund. Cab drivers were compelled to help break the 
strike or lose their hackers’ permits. Men rode shotgun 
on some wagons. The mayor ordered unauthorized 
foibtatcMele lace) mi tal-M at-l ale irl ale ololel.<-1 ce) menl-el-leleme) sm tel- 
streets and wagons. 

With the strike broken, strikers were forced to accept 
employer terms in order to return to work; prestige was 
itolaaljar-xem-latemilierolileyamel-seieteM-Yer-li aca tel-melel(oyemr-lere 
President Shea. 
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PROCLAMATION! 


Chicago, April 29, 1905. 


TO THE PUBLIC: 

It having been brought to my attention that large numbers 
of persons in this city, out of curiosity or from other motives, 
are following upon the streets of this city certain wagons upon 
which are seated men armed with deadly weapons, and that by 
reason thereof a congested condition of the streets is brought 
about as well as danger of altercation between the men on the 
wagons and the populace on the streets with resultant risk to 
life or limb, 

Now, Therefore, I, Edward F. Dunne, Mayor of the City of 
Chicago, do hereby proclaim and declare to the people of 
this city, that in the present state of public excitement, it is 
improper and dangerous for the people of this community to 
accompany or go near the wagons so carrying armed men 
and I request the people of this city to desist from so doing. 
I further notify the public that all persons who may be found 
upon the streets or other public places of this city carrying 
concealed deadly weapons are subject to immediate arrest and 
heavy fines and that I have directed the Chief of Police to 
have all suspected parties searched and to promptly arrest 
and prosecute all persons having such concealed weapons in 
their possession. 

All those having such weapons in their possession who 
are not Police Officers, United States Marshals, or others 
authorized by law to carry concealed weapons, will be promptly 
arrested whether they are found on the streets or on vehicles 
in this city. 

If the citizens of this community will obey the law and 
comply with the directions hereinbefore given, the police 
force of this city will be entirely adequate to preserve the 


public peace. 
EDWARD F. DUNNE, 


Mayor of Chicago. 
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Strikebreakers carrying clubs guard 
trucks during the 1905 Chicago strike 
in which 21 were killed. The strike 
lasted 105 days and 4600 teamsters 
went out. More than a million dollars 
in costs were suffered by the union 
while employers lost eight million 
dollars in revenues. When 
enforcement escalated from clubs to 
guns, Mayor Dunne ordered 
unauthorized guns out of hands and 
off of streets. 
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HW er-xevoyetaale\leteveii(eyemele)i(or-Me-lee(elol 
all wagons in effect made transpor- 

tation the business of the federal : JCTION 
government for the duration of the UNITED STATYS 
strike. 
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Chicago Historical Society 
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Driver and messenger armed with 
rifles and guns; later, Mayor Dunne 
FLU talo) eF4-16 MW 0) covel(-teat-te(oyeMme)ae(—alerel 
all weapons off the streets except 
those in the hands of law-enforce- 
ment officials. 


Police guarded wagons to enforce the 
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hree months after resolution of the 1905 
Chicago strike, Teamsters convened in 
Philadelphia, where the talk was directed 
toward strengthening the union’s weak- 
nesses. Perhaps the most important change 
gave the General President, with the consent of the 
General Executive Board, the right to appoint 
representatives where locals were too weak to support a 
business agent or representative themselves. The 
union’s constitution failed to provide any ways or means 
of having a referendum vote. The principle of 
referendum provides that all important action be 
referred to the rank and file and allows in effect voices 
from the grass roots to be heard. In addition, the Auditor 
was elected with the power to see and audit the books 
of any local. 
The last time the per capita had been increased at a 
convention, without locals having a chance at 
ratification, a portion of the union considered the 
increase arbitrary and split from the union. At a later 


convention, the same stand was taken, even though the 
increase in per capita was slated to be used to pay a 
death benefit. In Philadelphia, a sickness and death 
benefit was voted down with the understanding that 
locals should consider and discuss it during the coming 
year. To adopt such a fund carried with it an obvious 
increase in the per capita of ten cents a month to 
provide a hundred dollar death benefit. 


A picture of Teamster union 

leaders and delegates to the 1905 
convention in Philadelphia. The stout 
man in the center who has taken off 
his coat and vest is Teamster General 
President Shea. Members of the union 
sometimes referred to themselves as 
members of the vaseline club. 

Note: The slang Vaseline Club was used in several 
sources when referring to the Teamsters at the 
turn of the century. Although we could not 
confirm the origin of the term. the following uses 
of Vaseline petroleum jelly were related to the 
team and wagon: 1) to prevent rust, 2) as an 
inferior axle grease. 3) for abrasions on the horse. 


and in later years. 4) a small amount was applied 
to the windshield to prevent fogging. 
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Daniel Furman. 
A Candidate far the 
Presiden cy. 


Thos. L. Huphes. 


Py 


President C.P Shea 
And /irs.dhea . 


Free Library of Philadelphia 
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Mrs. derry IT Carly, 
A leader of the 
Ant:-Shea faction. 


Odd Fellows Hall, Philadelphia, site of 
the 1905 Teamster convention. 





“Ten years ago there was no 
organization among the teamsters of 
the country. and the driver was treated 
with less consideration by his employer 
than the horse he drove. The horse 
was petted and well fed. while the 
driver and his family often went 
without the necessaries of life. 

“The International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters has changed all this, and 
has bettered the condition of the 
teamsters all over the country. The 
horse continues to be well treated, and 
the drivers demand for consideration 
is now respected. In Chicago | know 
you are having your own difficulties, 
but you will win.” 

Samuel Gompers to the 1906 
International Teamsters Convention. 
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hat year, in Boston, the Society for the 

Prevention of Cruelty to Animals honored 

the durability of the work horse. It called 

upon teamsters to show their kindness 

outwardly toward the animals every teamster 
relied on so heavily. Teamsters earned badges of honor 
from the SPCA in Boston. Both organizations jointly 
encouraged teamsters across the land to fall in line 
behind the horses in their support. Said George Angell, 
president of the Humane Education Society: ‘Most of 
the cruelty which is inflicted upon horses results from 
want of thought, and the conversion of persons inclined 
to be cruel is a thousand times more important than 
conviction in the courts. Teamsters in Boston joined in a 
work horse parade. 








Boston teamsters participating in a 
parade in honor of the work horse and 
standing for a picture with medals 
honoring them for their kindness 
toward the animals. 
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hen the Fourth Annual Convention of 
the IBT met in Chicago in 1906, a 
portion of the delegates had already 
decided to organize their own union. 
Circulars distributed alleged that the 
Brotherhood had squandered $150,000, which 
amounted to its entire expenditure since its foundation. 
The circulars called for brothers to join the United 
Teamsters of America. 
New York locals were alleged to have counterfeited 
Teamster stamps and buttons made in a non-union shop 
and to have sold them to teamsters there. When IBT 
asked for an accounting, it was refused. A restraining 
order was secured from the court by IBT to cease any 


=a counterfeiting and to implement an audit. The New York 





group charged that the IBT court order was actually a 
raid on the UTA treasury. 

















The split among teamsters had the effect of assuring 
Shea’s leadership of the Brotherhood in 1906 but it was 
a hollow victory since dissidents seceded from IBT. 
Meanwhile, throughout the country, employers 
demanded that teamsters pull off their union buttons, at 
least from their outer garments, where they were an 
open sign of union allegiance. 


Teamster General President 
Cornelius P. Shea riding in a parade 
on his way to the convention. 
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The Teamster button cost 25 cents, 
the cuff links, 75 cents a pair, and the 


WEAR THE EMBLEM OF OUR ORGANIZATION pig el mga sc ae 


fought to discourage the display of the 
DOY ER Te Sn Ae EME union button as indicated in the letter 


sent out by the Chicago Employers’ 
Association. 


The above cuts represent the button, cuff button and watch fob sold 
by the General Office. The prices are as follows: 


Buttons, 25c. a piece. Cuff Buttons, 75c. a pair. Watch Charms, $1.50 a piece. 


All orders should be sent to Thomas L. Hughes, Secretary, Room 401, 
Unity Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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California Historical Society 


- Six.Horse Teamsters at 


Wagons of two tons’ Beate to 


- Two-Horse wagons under two tons..:.... 2.50 
One-Horse wagons (small) 


- _ One-Horse_ wagon fruit teamsters 


* Taking out a team any part of the day . 


Working art & 


Western Conference of Teamsters 


” Francisco, California: 


- ARTICLE I. Members of: the DRAYMEN’S ASSOCIATION shall hiss, no sfeaphaters nee es members of ris BROTH. : 


9.W.EMMONS C0 
AFE MOVING | 
 DRAYING. 


| Rules and Regulations Agreed to, and to be i An Eiect for one ‘year ‘on ii hereot; October 3 2 
1907, Between the Draymen's Association and the Brotherhood of Teamsters: of San. 


i 


eo 


ERHOOD, except that a drayman having more than one team“may put “on a OR BE man at re sed union WEEE, AOE not 


exceeding . two (2) weeks, 


Such non-union man-shall make ie ies for admittance to BROTHERHOOD OF : TEAMSTERS akin the first week 


they can to-avoid them. — - * 


; ARTICLE V. “Any matter that is bsdskt up betore, the meeting of ither’ ‘the DRAYMEN’S ASSOCIATION or ihe 
BROTHERHOOD OF TEAMSTERS which may affect their mutual relations shall be referred to a committee of five; and con-— 


“offi is working, and if found by the BROTHERHOOD to bea good and ape mian,. the BROTHERHOOD aster 15 eg ses We 


" their Union. ' Co 
$9 ARTICLE Il, * Any driver a. Le: if he does not do his Pov: to the ecustanion of eee 


¥. _ ARTICLE Ill. No member of the BROTHERHOOD: ‘shall work for: any persomot ~ firm for any. lower 1 rate of t wages than 4 
herein set forth. © a 


ARTICLE IV. The BROTHERHOOD. vas TEAMSTERS. are not in Bais of sspatheta strikes and will do everything ee 


sultation must be had with a like committee of the other party before action is taken thereon, and in no case shall firfal action 


to 5:pam. One hour allowed: for lunch. 


PoE Firms having Three 6) Teams* omtless. shall pay the Teamsters fifty (50) cents Pe hour for” stable work on Sundays or , 
Holidays. i 3 


Draymen or firms owning Teams may employ meén: not members of ‘BROTHERHOOD OF TEAMSTERS for BtabIe work on z 


Sundays and Holidays if they see fit. 


ARTIGLE VIN. -Four-horse ithisrard: to be. a barn at 5:45 a.m, All others at 6 amy All drivers must have brealctast before - Z 
taking Team out. Fifty minutes allowed. for lunch. Working hours from S: a.m, to 6 P. ae Soa SReaats. when | OES hours ae 
-shall be from 6 a:m. to 5 pan. 


ARTICLE IX.. The following aa Have: been agreed upon as holidays: Every ‘Sunday, New View's Day, Began 


‘be had in any such matter until two (2) HESS have ees: m9 action to be taken in any individual case ANE aves Mater ; 
“by the business agents of both sides...” 


Be ARTICLE VI.. OVERTIME. All disputed patos for ovens must: be Smid: to, ee icotad by; ibe: steward of each 
barn, and the matter of overtime shall be so regulated’ that no injustice ‘shall be done to Teamster or Drayman. ; ; 


ARTICLE Vil. Drivers shall not go to the barn on Sunda 


ys or Holidays, but if employed to do so, shall receive a regu- : 
lar day’ $ pay; and-shall do all general stable work about the stabl 


e and yard, except washing vehicles. ee hours from 7 a.m. Bee 


ye) 


tion Day, Fourth of. Hf faly, Labor Day, Admission Day, shee ible Day, chee a DAY: 


; ARTICLE X.°. RATE OF WAGES. 
Four-Horse Teamsters at ; 
Two-Horse Truckmen aé > fla been ‘ ee 
One-Horse Truckmen at: ..... 2. oe 
Fruit Teamsters (Turning Out 

Early in Season) 
Wagons of four tons’ Capieiey and over .. 


per Week 


four tons * a 
tec 
Se vr 


One-Horsé wagons (large) 


Six-Horse oil teamsters -.. 
Four Horse ojl teamsters 
Two-Horse oil. teamsters 


per Day 


» € 6 


A Day's Pay 
Working Sundays ag Holidays, Half Day A Day's Pay 
olidays, All Day . :Time & Ofie-Half 


Six-Horse Teamsters. 
-_ Four-Horse -Teamsters, . ! Stee MOOG Ar ea Ne: 


$4.50 per Day ty 


3.50 per Day. ~ 


per Week 


ARTICLE XI. OVERTIME. ~ 


Two-Horse. Truckmen ; 5064 
One-Horse Truckmen *:-..: ny fee Se ORES 


One-Horse Fruit Teamsters 


One-Horse Fruit Teamsters 


‘Two-Horse Fruit Teamsters 
- Two-Horse wagons, 4 tons 


capacity or over 


. Two-Horse wagons, 2 tons 


capacity to 4 tons + . 
Two-Horse wagons under 2°tons 


 One-Horse wagons 


Four-Horse ~ wagons 
Four-Horse Oil Teamsters 
Two-Horse Oil Téamsters 


TO TAKE EFFECT OCTOBER 3, 1907. 


ate per Bote , 


After the 1906 San Francisco 
earthquake and fire, teamsters were 
among the first to pick up the 
pieces. It was like starting from 
scratch and simplicity, as in this 
contract, the order of the day. 





t the Teamster 1907 convention in Boston, 

Daniel J. Tobin of Local 25, was elected 

General President over Cornelius P. Shea by 

12 votes. 

Tobin was born in Ireland in 1875 and had 
traveled by himself to the United States in 1889. He 
continued his Irish elementary school education in 
Boston at night and worked at odd jobs until he gained 
full employment at a sheet metal plant in Cambridge. 

In the Panic of 1893, Tobin lost his job and went to 
work around a horse stable at which time he learned to 
drive a three-horse truck. His first earnings were a dollar 
for every six hours of work; he generally worked a 
66-hour week. 

In 1895, he drove a street car in Boston and two years 
later joined a union. Next he became a driver-salesman 
with his own horse and wagon, hauling household 
staples and also coal. As an owner of a team of horses, 
he sprinkled the streets with water and hauled for a meat 
market. 

Tobin’s only defeat for union office was in 1903 when 
he ran for business agent of his local. He won the office 
the following year. As General President of the 
Teamsters, he won re-election over a period that 
spanned 45 consecutive years, from the days of 
Theodore Roosevelt to the last days of Harry Truman. 
He was known for his frugality and his aim to steer clear 
of sympathy strikes, boycotts, and the problems of the 
other unions. He had the tenacity to dig deep into the 
details surrounding the concerns of the Teamsters. 
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y the 1908 IBT convention most beer wagon 
drivers still had not come over to the 
Teamsters. Tobin expressed concern over 
the lack of effort on the part of the Union to 
gain these new members. He further 
endorsed that the IBT delegates attending the next 
AF of L convention seek enforcement of the 1906 
jurisdictional decision. 
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Decision of the Minneapolis Convention 


November, 1906 


1. All brewery employes now members of the United Brewery Work- 
men’s Union may remain such provided that such members of said United 
Brewery Workmen’s Union as are now employed as engineers, firemen or 
teamsters may withdraw from that organization and join their respective 
unions, representing these crafts, without prejudice or discrimination on the 
part of their former associates. 


2. Hereafter the United Brewery Workmen shall not admit to member- 
ship any engineer, fireman or teamster, but shall refer all applicants, members 
of these trades, to the respective organizations of these trades, now affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor, where such organizations exist. 


3. All engineers, firemen and teamsters in any brewery shall conform to 
the laws, rules and regulations made by that organization of which the ma- 
jority of the members of the respective crafts employed in each brewery are 
members. 


4. Whenever a majority of men employed as engineers, firemen or team- 
sters in any brewery are members of the respective unions of these crafts, the 
organization or organizations representing such majority shall appoint a com- 
mittee to act co-jointly with the United Brewery Workmen’s Union in any 
negotiations which may arise with the employers, provided that the United 
Brewery Workmen shall have equal representation with all other organizations 
in joint conference. 


5. It shall be the duty of the executive council of the federation and all 
national, international, state, city central and local unions affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor to exert every influence and power at their 
command to make the above decision operative and effective. 


6. Any of the organizations interested in this controversy violating the 
provisions of this report, the executive council is instructed to immediately re- 
voke the charter or charters of the organization or organizations violating this 
decision. 


Above left 

After one of the most bitter strikes 

in New Orleans history, 1907, 
Teamsters held off raids by Brewers 
for beer truck drivers and signed 
contracts with Consumers and Dixie 
brewing companies. The agreements 
shut out drivers of Local 215 of the 
Brewers, which had been conducting 
the raids, and made Teamsters Local 
701 sole representative of beer truck 
drivers in the city. 


Teamsters had won AF of L 
approval to organize drivers such as 
these in the Schlitz Milwaukee yards 
who belonged to the Brewers Union. 
Even after the 1906 AF of L 
resolution, however, some beer truck 
drivers preferred to stay with inside 
Brewery workers. 


Karl Feller 





ravel haulers in Astoria, Oregon, were the 

first among the teamsters involved with this 

commodity to join the Brotherhood. Their 

involvement came in 1908. 

As with others in the Brotherhood, the gravel 
haulers found themselves in need of protection of their 
interests and their rights as workingmen. 

The Brotherhood also offered an opportunity for them 
to cultivate social ties with other members of their craft. 
The Brotherhood was seen as a center for their personal 
elevation, education, and improvement, a place whose 
members helped to bring about collectively the 
eradication of any evils of their craft, the abolition of 
injurious privileges, and the assurance that everyone did 
their duty. 
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U. S. Bureau of Public Roads—National Archives 


Gravel haulers also brought their 
specialized vehicles in line with the 
Brotherhood in 1908 when Astoria, 
Oregon, teamsters joined the union. 


Dump wagons being loaded on a 
construction site. 
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Effective 


Price List of 
Teamsters’ Organization 


FOR YEAR BEGINNING WITH APRIL 1, 1908 


Teaming with one or two wagons Per day $5.00 


Extra wagons Per day 
Jigger work with team : Per hour 
Jigger without team Per hour 
Brick Sand North of Ninth Street Per Cubic Yard 
Brick Sand South of Ninth Street and West of 

N.W. Ave. Per Cubic Yard 
Coarse stone or plastering sand North of 

Ninth Street Per Cubic Yard 
Coarse stone or plastering sand S. of Ninth and 

W. of N.W. Ave. Per Cubic Yard 
Torpedo Sand and Roofing Gravel Per Cubic Yard 
Bank Gravel Per Cubic Yard 
Paving Sand to Fourteenth St., .75 per yard, 

S; Of Fourteenth St, 2. coccc00..escce secs essdecescezeeesses Per Cubic Yard 
Cinders Per Cubic Yard 
Stone to 6th Street, Per Cord $3.00, 

SOUL) Wa CMe Ce I 1) Per Cord 
Stone South of 14th Street .... Per Cord 
Crushed Stone North of River Per 2500 pounds 
Crushed Stone South of 10th Street _.......... Per 2500 pounds 
Crushed Stone S. of River and N. of 10th Per 2500 pounds 
Scraping Cellars; earth left 

on premises Per Cubic yard, Sand 25¢ . Clay 
Digging Cellars; earth 

carried away ................-.....-- Per Cubic yard, Sand 30¢ Clay 
Coal Hauling, car load lots to factories Per ton 
Coke hauling, car load lots to factories 


25 
AE 
25 
of5 


1.00 
1.25 


1.50 
1,75 
1.25 


1.00. 
50 


3.50 
4.00 
50 
80 
.60 


35 
45 


30 
45 


Ice Hauling Per load $1.00 
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he first Tobin years found organization and 
consolidation among Teamsters. When 
Tobin had taken office, the Brotherhood was 
nearly in debt with less than $5000 in the 
treasury. By the 1908 convention in Detroit, 
he had multiplied the balance on hand to more than 
$20,000. It was a year in which there had been fewer 
strikes than any preceding year. Salaries were raised 
from what had appeared to be pocket money under 
Shea to $2500 a year for the General President, the 
gg Siege Treasurer, and the General Auditor. 
ee rN In 1909, IBT expanded its title to encompass fully the 
Se NS! % of extent of its membership. The new name, certified by 
: He the AF of L in November of that year: International 
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Turner Hall, Peoria, Illinois — site of 
the 1910 Convention. 
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Peoria Historical Society 
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Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and 
Helpers. | 
Thousands of members who had been engaged in | | 
driving horses were now operating motor trucks and 
automobiles, delivering merchandise, transporting | 
passengers, and hauling freight in every section of the 
country. Stablemen continued their work taking care of 
horses, harnessing, cleaning—but it was the beginning of 

the end for the horse as the source of power for 
transportation. 

In 1910, a change was made to allow owners of more 

than one team in small towns and villages to hold 
membership in the Teamsters. Locals were given greater 





responsibility with union dues reflecting Tobin’s 
confidence in the unification of the IBT. 

Although there was sometimes strong dissent among the 
Teamster governing body in these interim years for the 
Brotherhood, Tobin managed to grasp the reins that had 
been handed over to him more firmly. He survived an 
attempt to challenge his credentials as a Teamster 
member, an effort to overturn his election as General 
President. He worked from the beginning to bring back 
reluctant locals into the fold. When UTA locals, primarily 
in Chicago, New York, and St. Louis, agreed to return, 
another group around New York decided to leave, but 
by 1911, most of them had returned, too. 


Daniel Tobin 
Thomas Hughes 
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There was a cash balance on hand July 1, 1909 . $10,002.36 
Receipts from July 1 to December 31, 1909 34,247.92 


$44 250.28 


Disbursements from July 1 to 
December 31, 1909 24 240.52 


Leaving balance on hand January 1, 1910 $20,009.76 

The above amount, $20,009.76, is deposited as follows: 
Special fund (Capital National Bank) $13,429.34 
General Fund (American National Bank) 6,570.31 
Cash on hand 10.11 


$20,009.76 
Respectfully submitted, 
7. A. WELCH, 
A. J. REED, 
N. J. LANNAN, 
Trustees. 
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FEOLRATION, Find furthest, i meetatroe of the due Avtfoumancy of the aber, the 


AMER! FEDERATION OF LABOR 
dors Hereby bind veel to support the sad chisedhaicha'etionttn hatine ite rst, 
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Tram Drivers International Union 


Vice. President. 
issurd January 2Tth 1899, : 
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Xame Vhangrd August S2n0 19N5 To ora rp Treasurer 
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eamsters gave financial aid in support of the 
Hatters Union, in an assessment of three 
cents per member in 1909 and an additional 
two cents in 1910. . . a total of $2000 to 
help cover their court costs. 
In the Danbury Hatters case, a boycott in 1902 of 
Loewe & Co. by the United Hatters Union brought 
about a suit for violation by the Hatters of the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Act. In 1908, the U.S. Supreme Court ruled 
that the Act applied to unions. Years later, the Hatters 
lost the suit involving damages to Loewe of $240,000. 
Another case involving the place of unionism and the 
rights and responsibilities of individuals within the 
framework of the law arose in a case involving the 
McNamara brothers. In 1910, the Los Angeles Times 
building was destroyed by a bomb and 20 persons died. 
John McNamara, a leader of the Iron Workers, was an 
alleged promoter of dynamiting for emphasis after his 
brother James and another man were fingered for the 
bombing. Clarence Darrow and Lincoln Steffens rushed 
to plea bargain in the case and AF of L member unions 
were assessed 25¢ per member to defray court costs. 
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Loaded with three tons of Parrot 
Brand Olive Oil Soap, an Alco truck, 
made by the American Locomotive 
Co., set out from Charles W. Young 
Company in Philadelphia (figure 1) 
for New York on June 20. Its goal: 
San Francisco 


The start of the trip was in a big truck 
parade and display of 71 makes of 
trucks with hauling capacities of from 
500 to 13,000 pounds. Among the 
makes were: Atterbury, Autocar, 
Baker Electric, Buick, Cadillac, De- 
Catur, Detroit, GMC, Lincoln, Mack, 
Maxwell, Packard, Peerless, 
Philadelphia Electric, Pierce Arrow, 
Stanley Steamer, Studebaker, and 
White. 


At the wheel of the Alco were Frank 
Morin and Walter Dick. Their itiner- 
ary: New York, Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Toledo, Chicago, Des Moines, 
Omaha, Denver, Cheyenne, Salt 
Lake City, Reno, Sacramento, and 
San Francisco City Hall before going 
80 miles north of the Golden Gate to 
Carlson Currier Silk Mills at 
Petaluma. 


Early trouble came outside Elbridge, 
New York, (figure 2) traversing sod 
toward a graveled road. 


In Marshalltown, Iowa, (figure 3) the 


teamsters were met by the Denver 
Board of Trade. 


Near Valley, Nebraska, (figure 4) a 

flash flood washed out the dirt road- 
way in front of them, so it meant 63 
back to the tailgate and their trusty 
shovels. 


Outside Kenton, Utah, (figure 5) 
farmers gathered to watch repair of a 
wooden bridge that had collapsed. 


After one of ten cloudbursts the 
teamsters encountered during eight 
days in Wyoming, (figure 6) they 
grabbed shovels and dug themselves 
out of the mud. 


Here and there, roads had to be 
widened (figure 7) to accommodate 
the truck. 


Now and then, a check of the road- 
way ahead (figure 8) was in order, 
like here, east of Wamsutter, Wyom- 
ing, where the buffalos roamed. 


In all, the teamsters were forced to 
repair or shore up some 100 bridges 
in California and Nevada in a three- 
day period. Here (figure 9) one man 
jacks up the rear wheels while the 
other slides timber under them. 


At the loading dock in Petaluma at 
last (figure 10). The return trip east 
went on with little fanfare. It was, 
after all, the second transcontinental 
trip. 








etween 1910 and 1914, Teamsters 
attempted to organize the men who distinctly 
drove wagons with goods from shops that 
served as bakers and confectioners. Under 
its AF of L charter, it had already organized 
several local unions of bakery wagon drivers. 
After talks with the Bakers had been unfruitful in 1911, 
the AF of L sided with the Teamsters and resolved that 
all drivers that had heretofore been members of the 
Bakers did indeed belong in the Teamsters. 
Time dragged on and the Bakers continued to begrudge 
the call to let drivers loose from their union. In 1914, the 
Teamsters won formal approval of the AF of L 
convention to have the matter settled in their favor. A 
similar jurisdictional dispute involving laundry workers 
was also resolved the same way. Still, the Bakers refused 
to turn over their members. Finally, in 1915, the 
Teamster cause won the backing of the AF of L to the 
extent of a threat to unseat the Bakers if they continued 
in their refusal to turn over drivers to the Teamsters. The 
Bakers complied. 


*- Whereas, The International Broth- 
erhood of Teamsters. Chauffeurs. Sta- 
blemen and Telpers find, in many see- 
tions of the country. that the Bakery 
and Confectionery Workers’ Interna- 
tional Union have in their membership 
nen who distinetly drive wagons anu 
automobiles: and 

‘Whereas. We believe they are es- 
tirely outside the bakery shop and not 
bakers: and 

‘*VWhereas, Our charter grants us 
jurisdiction over all classes of drivers 
on all kinds of wagons ancl automo- 
piles: and 

**Whereas, We have at the present 
time several local nnions of Bakery 
Wagon. Drivers and Chauffeurs organ- 
ized and chartered under our jurisdie- 
tion: therefore be it 

**Resolved, That this convention in- 
struct the Bakery and Confectionery 
Workers’ Union of America to turn 
over to the International organization 
of Teamsters and Chautteurs. all driv- 
ers who are now members of their or- 
ganization.”’ 
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Twenty-eight one-pound loaves of 
bread sold for $1 in 1912. Driver- 
salesman James Cartwright, shown 
with his son, was paid $50 a month 
plus commissions for a seven-day 
week by Cassous Bakery in 
Oakland, California. 














he 1912 Teamster convention was held in 
Indianapolis. There, it was decided to 
change the term between the holding of 
conventions from two to three years, a 
matter of trust in IBT leadership and 
economy for the members. 
On the last day of the convention, the committee on 
constitution reported on General President Tobin’s 
request for an increase in the per capita. 
There was near unanimity that the per capita should be 
increased, but it was decided to postpone definite action 
until the next convention three years later in San 
Francisco. There was harmony in the discussions leading 
to an increase in the per capita. 
A precedent was set when Teamsters refused to allow 
convention entertainment by non-union employees. 
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Left to right —N. J. Lanan, Boston, Providence, R. I., Third Vice Presi- 
Member Board Trustees; Daniel J. dent; George W. Briggs, Chicago, 
Tobin, Indianapolis, General Presi- General Auditor; Michael Casey, 
dent; Fred W. Humphrey, St. Louis, | San Francisco, Second Vice Presi- 
Seventh Vice President; John dent; Michael Cashal, New York, 
Welch, New Orleans, Member First Vice President; George Golden 
Board of Trustees; Thomas L. Chicago, Fourth Vice President; 
Hughes, Indianapolis, General Harry L. Jennings, Boston, Sixth 
Secretary-Treasurer; Larry Grace, Vice President. 
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The Pythias Building in Indianapolis, 
site of the 1912 Teamster 
convention, where harmony 
prevailed, and non-union 
entertainment was turned down for 
the first time. 


UNION VOTES FOR 
a-YEAR MEETING 


Teamsters Abandon 
Biennial Plan After Lively 
Debate on Proposition. 


LYNCH ADDRESSES SESSION 


Asserts Strong International 
Organization Has Been 
Benefit to Printing Trade. 


After a debate continuing all after- 
noon, the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen 
and Helpers, in session at the Indiana 
Pythias Building, yesterday changed 
the time of meeting of the national 
convention to every three years in- 
stead of every two years. The move 
is regarded one of economy, and 
those who supported it assert that 
much of the business transacted in 
the past at expensive national con- 
ventions can be done just as well by 
mail. The change was made by a vote 
of 127 to 42. 

President Tobin pointed out that 
the action of the Detroit convention 
some time ago in changing the con- 
ventions from annual to _ biennial 
meetings had proved a wise move. 
He declared the international treas- 
ury would never have been what it is 
today if the annual convention had 
not been abolished. 

One of the important features of 
this morning’s session will be the 
election of officers. Secrecy is being 
maintained concerning the probable 
candidates. Secretary-Treasurer 
Hughes said that no candidates had 
been announced and that he could 
not tell in advance whose names 
would be presented. 
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REPORTS ARE READ 


At the session yesterday morning 
the reports of the executive commit- 
tee on its three meetings were rer” 
The convention also heard the r 
of the delegates who atten” 
convention of the Amer 
tion of Labor ir ° 
1910, and ar- 
the Ame 
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ce workers in Cincinnati won impressive 
Teamster victories in 1915—an increase in 
wages of $1 a week and a closed shop. It was 
the first time the local had any signed 
agreement of any kind or any recognition from 
employers. The local was only two years old. 
The story was entirely different for milk wagon drivers in 
St. Louis, however. There, a bitter lockout of more than 
500 men involved the murder of a striker by a foreman. 
Another teamster had his neck broken by a strike 
breaker, the result of a bullet wound. Still others were 
hospitalized with very serious injuries. 
Ice wagon driven by a member of According to Teamster President Tobin, the St. Louis 
Pitistiangh Local i. tn Cincinnad, local was asking in its first year what locals in Chicago 


ice wagon drivers won early : 
victories. and San Francisco had won after 16 years of 
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negotiations. Tobin cautioned locals to be reasonable 
and restrained in their demands. 


The Retail Clerks also listed a number of drivers of 
wagons and operators of auto trucks in their 
membership of sales people and counter help inside 
stores across the country. The drivers and operators 
delivered merchandise in various cities around the 
country. 

Often drivers served as sales personnel and performed 
the functions of a clerk at the roadside where deliveries 
were to be made. 

Nevertheless, the drivers’ primary function and the 
reason for their employment was to sit at the reins or 
behind the wheel, the goods of a manufacturer behind 
them, and make their rounds to his clients. 


The interior of a Kroger store just 
before World War I. Kroger drivers 
and those from other retail outlets 
organized by the Retail Clerks held 
teamster drivers among their 
members and had to turn them over 
to the IBT. Teamsters in St. Louis 
struck in sympathy with Kroger 
butchers and bakers, but when they 
settled they left the drivers out in the 
cold. As a result, when a similar 
situation arose in Cincinnati, 
teamsters were warned by IBT to be 
wary. 
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radually in the first two decades of the 
Twentieth Century, it became evident that 
the horse was out of step with the times. The 
transition was inevitable. During the 
transition period, several of the firms who 
remained most prominent in the fight against the 
Teamsters decided, in the interests of economy, to stop 
the noonday feeding of horses; they declared that two 
meals a day were sufficient. Teamsters immediately 
protested that such a move was cruelty to their horses. 
After two or three days without a change in company 
policy, the Teamsters struck, not for themselves, but for 


their horses. 


Teamsters once went on strike to 
have restored a third daily meal for 
their horses. 


Are ‘leamsters Cruel ? 


Last week the assertion was made by a representative 
of the Employers’ Association that union teamsters had 
slashed a horse belonging to one of the members of that 
organization. The Union Record, naturally, immediately 
took issue with the “gentlemen” and pointed out the ob- 
vious fact that teamsters, and especially union teamsters, 
are lovers of horseflesh and that to injure a horse would be 
the last thing in the world to which a teamster would stoop. 

Some two or more years ago, several of the firms who 
are now most prominent in the fight against the teamsters, 
decided, in the interests of economy, to stop the noonday 
feeding of their horses, declaring that two meals a day was 
sufficient. There was immediately a protest on the part of 
the union teamsters that this was cruelty to their charges, 
but they endured the situation for two or three days, when 
they saw their brute friends actually suffering for the food 
which was denied them and they struck—not for better 
conditions for themselves, but for three meals a day for 
their horses. 

And they won the fight. Which shows how cruel a 
teamster, especially a union teamster, may be—to his boss. 
—Seattle Labor Record. 
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Hot-Weather Rules 


Load lightly and drive slowly. 
Stop in the shade if possible. 


Water your horse as often as possible. So long as a 
horse is working, water in small quantities will not 
hurt him. But let him drink only a few swallows 
if he is going to stand still. Do not fail to water 
him at night after he has eaten his hay. 


When he comes in after work, sponge off the harness 
marks and sweat, his eyes, his nose and mouth, 


and the dock. Wash his feet but not his legs. 


If the thermometer is 75 degrees or higher wipe 
him all over with a damp sponge, using vinegar 
water if possible. Do not wash the horse at night. 


Saturday night, give a bran mash, lukewarm; and 
add a tablespoonful of saltpetre. 


GIVE THE HORSE A CHANCE TO ENJOY HIS OATS 
He Is Only Working for His Board 


My) A HUMANE SELF FEEDING BAG 


* Can be adjusted to feed fast or slow. The horse has fresh air while eating. 
Cannot slobber over feed. The glutton can't eat too fast. Soon save price 


of bag by saving grain. 
ABSOLUTELY NEW 


To introduce them, will mail one on receipt of $1.50, post-paid. Can 
be returned if not satisfactory. Money refunded. Send for circular. 


ECONOMY FEED BAG CO. 


2214 North Second Street MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Do not use a horse-hat, unless it is a canopy-top 
hat. The ordinary bell-shaped hat does more harm 
than good. 


A sponge on top of the head, or even a cloth, is 
good if kept wet. If dry it is worse than nothing. 


If the horse is overcome by heat, get him in the 
shade, remove harness and bridle, wash out his 
mouth, sponge him all over, shower his legs, and 
give him two ounces of aromatic spirits of am- 
monia, or two ounces of sweet spirits of nitre, im_} 
a pint of water; or give him a pint of coffee warm. 
Cool his head at once, using cold water, or, if 
necessary, chopped ice, wrapped in a cloth. 


If the horse is off his feed, try him with two quarts) 
of oats mixed with bran, and a little water; and 
add a little salt or sugar. Or give him oatmeal gruel 
or barley water to drink. 


Please take notice tha 
the sale of the Kinnel 


shoe for horses is 
Specialty Co. 


t the sole agent for 
| Emergency Over- 
the Universal Supply & 
Please address all orders 


and communications to 


GEORGE PALMER 


12 Duane Street 


NEW YORK 


Watch your horse. If he stops sweatrrg=strdderriy, 
or if he breathes short and quick}/or_if_his ears 
droop, or if he stands with his) legs) braced! | side- 
ways, he is in danger of a heat Orfisun' stroke anid 
needs attention at once. ) LAS 

If it is so hot that the horse sweats Ansthe stable, av 
night, tie him outside, with bedditge™=yader—hines 
Unless he cools off during the night he cannot 
well stand the next day’s heat. MZ || SF 
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O “Wonderjul ‘Horse! 


“O horse, you are a wonderful thing; no buttons 
to push, no horn to honk; you start yourself, no 
clutch to slip; no spark to miss, no gears to strip; 
no license-buying every year, with plates to screw 
on front and rear; no gas bills climbing up each day, 
stealing the joy of life away; no speed cops chugging 
in your rear, yelling summons in your ear. Your 
inner tubes are all O.K., and, thank the Lord, they 
stay that way; your spark plugs never miss and 
fuss; your motor never makes us cuss. Your frame 
is good for many a mile; your body never changes 
style: Your wants are few and easy met; you’ve 
somethin {on the aug yet.” —Ranger H. R. Elliott, 

rican Forestry (Washington). 
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Model 


Is the 
Backbone of a 
Hustling Business 


Capacity 750 pounds of merchandise—4-Cyl- 
inder—20 Horsepower Car—includes auto- 
matic brass windshield, speedometer, two 
6-inch gas lamps, generator, three oil lamps, 
horn and tools. No Ford Cars sold unequipped 


Price $700 


F. O. B. Detroit 


Motor Trucks 


What Do Your Horses Cost? 


A Scientific Cost Analysis May Save You 
Annually From 15 to 40 Per Cent 


HERE are 30,000,000 
i horses in use. in the United 
States, representing in 


money value something like 
$3 ,000,000,000. 

Few owners know what their 
horses are costing them- probably 
less than one per cent of horse 
owners know. 

In other departments of a com- 
pany’s business costs are known to 
a penny- manufacturing costs, sell- 
ing costs, and so on. 

Why should not horse costs be 
known? 

The possible saving as a result 
may run all the way from 15 to 40 
per cent. 

The way to find out is to put ex- 
pert transportation cost account- 
ants to work. 

The best of them, as every one 
in the business knows, is W. P. 
Kennedy. 

Mr. Kennedy is head of the new 
Transportation Cost Bureau of the 
American Locomotive Company, 
motor truck department. He has a 
corps of assistants—cost account- 


OMOTIVE COMPA 





ants, transportation engineers, ex- 
pert horse men. 

This Bureau will blue print your 
horse transportation system-—with- 
out cost to you. They will supply 
you with facts and figures. They 
will tell you how much your horses 
are actually costing you. 

They will diagram your routes, 
time schedule the movements of 
your wagons, record how much 
time each day your horses are stand- 
ing still, figure out the average life 
of them, and so on. 

On your desk they will place a 
picture of your whole horse system. 
At a glance you will see your horse 
situation. The figures will tell their 
own unvarnished story. 

This Bureau will go further. It 
will determine if you can use motor 
trucks profitably. It will operate 
motor trucks in your service, reroute 
your hauls, eliminate waste of time 
loading and unloading. It will im- 
prove your method of handling 
merchandise or freight. 

It will chart your complete trans- 


NY, 1896 Broadway, 


portation system with motor equip- 
ment. 

In one composite picture, this 
bureau will display before you the 
saving of motor over horses- -in 
dollars and cents in figures and 
facts. 

The amount of saving depends 
on the nature and extent of your 
transportation. The saving gener- 
ally will average from 15 to 40 per 
cent. 

Consider for a moment, what 
a 15 per cent saving annually on 
your horse transportation ex- 
pense would amount to. 

What you should be interested in 
now is an analysts of your situation. 

Why depend on your own con- 
fusing lack of information? 

The matter of selecting a motor 
truck afterwards is not difficult. 

If you are interested in an analy- 
sis of your transportation system— 
no matter how large or how small 
it may be- -wr 
mation. 

The service 
bureau is with 
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Why Feed Your Profits to Your Horses? 


S)t down and figure it out. 
drain on your gross income. 


Your horse delivery system is an unnecessary 
Horseflesh is not only costly in itself but 


any horse-delivery system will caf ifs own lead off. Wouldn’t you rather have a more 
efficient, more dependable, more economical delivery service? 


Electric Commercial Vehicles are 100’, 

faster than horses. Electric haulage is 10’, to 25’, 

cheaper than hggse delivery. These facts can be 

ACW figures from your own _ books. 
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Electric Commercial Vehicles will work 
for you every day in the year—in summer's sun 
and winter’s snow. There is no worry—less work 
and less stable space are required. Any of your 
teamsters can quickly leain to operate an Electric 
efficiently. 


Electric Commercial Vehicles widen your 


area of delivery and their distinctively up-to-date 
appearance has immense advertising value which cost you 
nothing 


i titerature about Electric Commercial Vehicles sent gladly. Write today. 


NEW YORK, 124 W. 42nd St. 


CHICAGO 
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Immigrants from abroad arriving by 
ship and on their way in a ferry boat 
for Ellis Island, where their papers 
were put in order before they were 
allowed to proceed farther into the 


country. 


ith the influx of immigrants, Teamsters 
urged President Wilson to sign the 
Immigration Bill with its required literacy 
test. Wired General President Tobin in a 
telegram to the White House: “I 


Brown Brothers 


earnestly hope that you will sign the Immigration Bill, as 
it means a great deal to the membership of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters and Chauffeurs. 


Thousands of our men 
EUROPE. 


are out of employment 


Library of Congress 


now and each year 
conditions are getting 
worse. Reducing the 
flow of immigration 
will have some 
beneficial effect 

on employment 

for American 

toilers. The 

literacy test in 

my opinion is 
absolutely 
necessary.” 

After Wilson’s 

veto, Tobin 

wrote legislators 
asking them to vote 
to override the veto. 
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hree years had passed since their last 
convention when Teamsters met in 1915 in 
San Francisco. Although the period was 
marked by strikes and lockouts, jurisdictional 
disputes, and rapid technological change, the 
Teamsters thrived. Membership in 1912 was 40,000; 
60,000 by 1915. 
The convention moved to establish three separate and 
distinct funds and to raise the per capita to 30 cents from 
15 cents. Ten cents was to be set aside in a separate 
fund for mortuary benefits. A death benefit of $100 
would be paid survivors. 
Ten cents was to be set aside for a defense fund or strike 
fund and held expressly for the purpose. The remainder 
was to cover general expenses, salaries, rent, fees, and 
printing costs. Tobin cited other unions with lower 
salaries but higher per capitas in remarks to the 
convention and commented that a 50 cent per capita 


was actually more in line with what he felt was needed 
in the Brotherhood. 
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Knights of Columbus Hall, scene of 
the 1915 Teamster convention in 
San Francisco. The Hall was styled 
after the Parthenon with 
bark-covered redwood pillars in 
contrast to the Greek original which 
was constructed of marble. 
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Advertisements from the San 
Francisco Examiner in 1915. 
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orkmen’s compensation was the result of 
a strong bid by labor early in the 
Twentieth Century to assign 
responsibility for industrial accidents by 
modification of old common-law rules. 
With a 1902 Maryland law allowing compensation for 
workers in mining, quarrying, and rail transportation, 
states began to prohibit employers from alleviating 
themselves of the responsibility for industrial accidents 
by contract. 
In 1905, the U.S. Supreme Court ruled that regulating 
of bakers’ hours was unconstitutional because there was 
no special health hazard in that occupation—Lochner v. 
New York. It was a temporary setback. 
President Theodore Roosevelt believed compensation 
for injury on the job was a cost of production rather than 
a risk of:the work and prevailed upon Congress to pass 
the Employees Liability Act, which covered government 
workers in 1908. There followed new workmen’s 
compensation laws in state after state. Child labor laws 
also came into play. 


Without warning and through no 
fault of his own, this teamster was 
injured and qualified for workmen’s 
compensation following the collapse 
of a bridge over which he was 
driving. 
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Labor ae is ihe first paiidan 
founded as the result of an act of 
Congress. In 1912, parades in honor 
of the working man were very much 
in evidence across the land. In 
Everett, Washington, for example, 
above, hundreds of workers paraded 
while thousands lined the sidewalks 
to watch. Notable among the floats 
was one drawn by 44 draught 
horses. Below, the makings for a 


parade in Terre Haute, Indiana, in 
1918. 
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ith the reduction of work hours, 
Teamsters found themselves with leisure 
time and an opportunity to pursue their 
own interests, to spend more time at 
home with their families, to develop new 
hobbies, to parade along main street, to picnic in the 
park. 
It was all part of a new attitude toward the idea of work 
that developed early in the Twentieth Century—the 
development of unionism simultaneously with a more 
efficient phase of the industrial revolution. Among the 
results was the first holiday founded as the result of an 
act of Congress—Labor Day—which combined the idea 
of reward for the working man and improvement in 


Franklin Printing Company 3% 
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Ay Benjamin Franklin 
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wistltine egnalneis by giving most 

everyone a day off from work. The idea . 

that psychologists put forth was that leisure time 
contributed to productivity on the job. Instead 

of profit being figured as a result of units produced, it 

was geared to the number of units each worker might be 
expected to produce over a given time for a prescribed 

wage of salary. 

In the course of their leisure hours, many a Teamster 
found himself spending money and contributing to the 
economy and the need to manufacture and deliver more 

goods, now that he had time of his own in which to 
enjoy them. 


A post card that announced Labor 
Day distributed to banks. The card 
was the size of a page in this book. 


Utica Teamsters used this parade 
badge prior to World War I. 
Ahi Rd spe 
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National guardsmen were imported 
with guns and live ammunition to 
combat tedmsters and other strikers 


in Seaitle early in 1919. Little was 


Y he strike and 


al Archives 
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he general strike in Seattle in support of 
striking metal trade workers in the shipyards 
in 1919 shattered the confidence of the 
AUS toward the labor movement, 


1 the general, strike in 
principle, Tobin onl out. In addition, 
_ the Seattle strike did little to change 
the federal labor board. | 
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National Archives 


Teamsters were indeed interested in 
the war effort and many of them 
served in Europe from the docks to 
the front lines. Pictured is Samuel 
Gompers visiting the front lines. 
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he unsettling influence of the war, brought 
about a threat to the wage structure with the 
employment of women at greatly reduced 
wages as compared with those received by 
men for the performance of similar duties. 
Overseas, hundreds of chauffeurs were driving trucks 
and hauling freight from different stations at the ports to 
the battle lines miles within the interior. Each month 
when the monthly button came out and was forwarded 
to men in service abroad, it was more than a symbol of 
their unionism—it was something from home. There was 
always a scramble for outdated buttons with every 
receipt of current buttons by the men who had donned 
military khaki in place of their union blues and grays. 
At home, however, management took advantage of the 
loss of male providers for wives and children. Faced with 
the need of income, any income to pay for food, shelter, 
and clothing, women were faced to accept wages 
tendered to them, despite their performance of the same 
work that had earlier commanded a higher wage. Equal 
energy and skill on the job meant little, if anything, to 
employers. 





Teamsters were obviously an 
important part of the war effort both 
at home and abroad. Pictured is a 
White 3-ton truck used to haul 
supplies from dockside to the war 
zone. On the front lines, Teamster 
buttons were highly prized; even 
buttons that had expired were kept 
as souvenirs of something from 
home. Boston Local 25 started the 
idea of forwarding buttons to the 
membership “‘over there’ and 
Teamster General President Tobin 


suggested that other locals follow the 


precedent and send their buttons 
and the Teamster Journal to the 
Yanks abroad. 


On the opposite page, a woman 
teamster in the Busch Terminal in 
Brooklyn, filling in behind the wheel 
for a soldier gone to war. 
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qual pay for equal work should become a 
constant, vigorous slogan among all 
employees in all crafts. The strength and 
brains of women and girls are exploited the 
world over and especially so in the United 
States, on account of the under pay as compared with 
that received by men for performing the same sort of 
tasks. Not only is the prevalence of such custom on the 
part of employers a grave injustice to the women, 
because of the difference in pay received, but it is the 
te i ~~ " Bie ye i Isa =cause of a reduced wage for men as well. All working 
ve Sg. 2 oe A ae eee! §$men and women should become actively, and, if 
a a rete = necessary, drastically interested in fighting for equal pay 
eee As) 62 fl, — 478) for duties performed by either sex. The standard of 
age’ § | living in every workingman’s home is lowered by sexual 
inequality of pay and both sexes should band together 
a i re and swat the curse from all parts of the earth where it 
na vA resi), om he S exists.”” —A comment from the Teamster’s Journal in 
- fm |e July, 1915, picked up and reprinted from the 
Switchmen’s Journal. 


U. S. Information Agency—National Archives 


Woman “‘mans’’ forklift truck, part of 
the wartime effort, but she got less 
pay for her work than a man did. 
When a truck broke down (opposite 
page), she had to fix it. 


eamsters put their money behind the war 
effort in huge quantities through the 
purchase of liberty bonds. The IBT 
purchased bonds on the local and national 
levels and encouraged their purchase by 
publishing a monthly list of purchases. It was estimated 
that four out of five of the 75,000 Teamsters purchased 
the bonds. 
For examples, records for June 1918 indicate the 
Brotherhood purchased $25,000 in Liberty Bonds; 
Chicago Local 753 Milk Wagon Drivers purchased 
$36,000; Minneapolis Local 471 membership, $18,000; 
Local 742, General Teamsters, South Chicago, $5000; 
and Local 376, Ice Wagon Drivers, Detroit, $3000, 
among others. The following year the IBT purchased 
$50,000 of the Victory Liberty Loan Bond series. 


A booth in the nation’s capital where 
Liberty bonds could be purchased in 
1918 (opposite page) after 
encouragement from the liberty 
bond poster. 


Navy Department—National Archives 
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Harry Conway, secretary-treasurer, 
Retail Clerks International 

Protective Assn., Daniel Tobin, 
Teamster General President and 

AF of L Treasurer, and John Gillespie, 
Teamster organizer, at the AFof L 1919 
convention in Atlantic City. Tobin was 
elected to go with AF of L President 
Samuel Gompers to represent the 
U.S. at the International Labor 
Conference meeting in Amsterdam. 


fter little more than a decade as General 
President of the Teamsters, Daniel Tobin was 
acknowledged as a leader of the labor 
movement. Besides being elected AF of L 
treasurer, he was one of two delegates to the 
International Labor Conference in Amsterdam in 1919, 
where he cast half of the country’s ten votes. The other 
delegate was Samuel Gompers. 
Tobin went to the Conference, which was established by 
the League of Nations along with the International Labor 
Office following World War I, with the full blessing of the 
Teamster board. Both the Conference and the Office 
sought to improve labor conditions, living standards, and 
social and economic stability. 


Associated Press 





The International Labor Conference, 
along with the International Labor 
Office was established by the League 
of Nations following World War I to 
improve labor conditions, living 
standards, and social and economic 


stability. 
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From the Antique Milk Bottle Collection 


; U. S. Bureau of Public Roads—National Archives 


at LU 380 


eamsters won an important breakthrough in 
St. Louis toward the end of 1919 when the 
Peveley Dairy Co., one of the richest in the 
city, signed a shop agreement with a Teamster 
local after more than three years of serious 
labor unrest. Peveley had fought the Teamsters tooth and 
nail in that period, from strike breakers to new and 
untrained employees. 
When the Teamsters managed to organize the men who 
had taken their jobs, management threw up their hands 
in surrender. It was largely a situation, in Tobin’s estimation, 
where management slowly began to learn the problems 
of labor and the ends to which union men would go to 
have their lot eased. 
To the North, there was a similar expansion of common 
interest and in the following year the Teamsters affiliated 
themselves with the Canadian Trades and Labor Congress. 


A milk truck along an Ohio road. 
In St. Louis and in Vancouver, B.C. 
(opposite page), Teamsters were 
successful in organizing milk truck 
drivers. 
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Canadian Conference of Teamsters 
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esides voting affiliation with the Canadian 
Trades and Labor Congress, the 1920 
Teamster convention in Cleveland made 
several other important changes in its 
Constitution: 

It voted to affiliate with the National Building Trades 

Department, AF of L. 

It voted to double strike benefits to $10 a week. 

It voted to raise percapita to 30 cents. 

It voted to increase the Brotherhood’s share of initiation 

fees from 25 cents to $1. 

It voted to give the board the power to levy an assessment 

(for the first time) —50 cents per member should the 

International’s funds fall below $250,000. 
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The 1920 convention, at which the 
Teamsters voted to affiliate with the 
Canadian Trades and Labor Congress 
and the National Building Trades 
Department, AF of L 
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John Gillespie 


In 1919 all garage employees — 
washers, oilers, polishers, tire 
changers, and the rest— came under 
Teamster jurisdiction. Garages of 
private fleets were also organized by 
the Teamsters, except for first class 
mechanics such as machinists and 
electricians who have their own 
unions. The garage men replaced the 
old stablemen. 

The Brotherhood recommended 

that in small districts where there 
were insufficient numbers to organize, 
the garage men should be admitted 
into other locals, the same as 
stablemen were. In larger garages, the 
employees were advised to form their 
own locals. 
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ew York City van drivers Local 273 struck for 
higher wages in 1920 but later agreed to return to 
work under the same conditions as before the 
strike. It was a time, as Teamster General President 
Tobin put it, when teamsters were underpaid but 
management often failed to have the funds needed to add toa 
contract. : 

The Jewel Tea Company, for example, was in a depressed 
state despite holding forth in over 600 cities and towns across 
the country. It fought the Teamsters for more than two years 
and finally agreed to allow to have its drivers organized by the 
Teamsters at prevailing wages on a local by local basis. Where 
drivers had already been organized, they were earning $30 a 
week or more, while other Jewel drivers had been earning $20 
a week or less. 3 
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A Jewel Tea Company truck from 
VV ay (el oe) x01e-3 6 (<1) ¢B-10) (0 Re (ole) Ce) 
door. 








Jewel Tea Co. 
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A weary orphan rests in the strong 
arms of Teamster General Secretary 
Treasurer, Tom Hughes, after an 
outing for children of orphanages, 

in Indianapolis, Indiana 1921. 
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eamsters have been organized to bolster the lot of 

the working man, but their view has expanded over 

a panorama of charitable and philanthropic 

causes through the years. 

Whether providing an outing for orphans or 
raising funds to develop a facility for the care of special, often 
retarded, children, the Brotherhood has concentrated on 
human needs without regard to primary benefits likely to accrue 
to the man at the reins or behind the wheel, except for the 
satisfactions of a warm heart and the knowledge of a job well 
done for someone in even more dire straits than the working man. 
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he only major strike in the early 1920’s occurred in 
New York City when the Union asked for a $5.00 
per week increase for milk wagon drivers to which 
the employers submitted a counter-proposition 
asking for a decrease of $6.00 per week. The 
membership voted to strike. This conflict lasted for weeks. 
Thousands of dollars were wasted, because the employers, 
supported by the press and by capital in general, were 
determined to go out of business rather than submit. As a result 
the local union was defeated, losing over 8000 members, 
nearly 10% of the IBT’s membership. 

Chicago van drivers, faced with a $3.00 per week cut in their 
wages voted unanimously for a walk out. As soon as they left 
itaCcalam (elec tat C-relenltaremece)eeleyclel(-cae)colelelslmielcierleletely-seauy ave) 
were given police escorts. Two days passed and the Teamster 
members again voted unanimously, only this time it was to 
accept the cut in pay, in order to retain their jobs. 

So hard were the times in the early Twenties, that Teamster 
General President Tobin advised locals, especially in rural 
districts and small cities and towns, to avoid a strike and settle, 


; . if necessary, for an extension of the current contract. 


“These are bad times and the signing of an agreement amounts 
to very little,’ Tobin warned, “and just as long as you are able 
icomeatelieitaliemueletmae)arellilelacwe (om ele) merokelvia (ele) .sielem coymicestle)(m 
Times cannot be any worse than they are at present.” 
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in New York City. A milk station | 
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Freight handlers at the docks. The 
AF of L clarified their jurisdiction in 
1921. Teamsters became responsi- 
ble for all materials carried on 
trucks; whereas the Longshoremen 
were responsible for loading and 
unloading all freight on ships. 


eamsters on the docks ran into the jurisdictions of 

other unions, so, the AF of L outlined the territory 

in 1921. All teamster members of the International 

Longshoremen became Teamsters; conversely, 

the same held true for longshoremen who held 
Teamster membership. Some workers held two jobs, one in 
each of the jurisdictions; their jurisdiction depended upon 
where they worked most. 
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U. S. Information Agency—National Archives 
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he company union is a contradiction in terms. 
Yet, milk wagon drivers in New York were 
influenced in 1922 by Borden and Sheffield Farms 
companies to join them. It was a time when 
management was having difficulty finding enough 
funds to satisfy union demands and unions were settling for the 
best situation under trying circumstances all around. 
Yet the companies held up the notion to some drivers that 
joining a company union had its advantages, despite the fact 
that no company union had ever been a success so far as 
employees were concerned; indeed, they were usually a disaster 
as far as the worker was concerned. 
Borden had a company union that learned the facts of life, 
bolted, and became Teamster Local 534 in New York, where at 
A typicaliemployer’s poster least it was allowed to sit across the bargaining table, instead of 
advocating the company union. beneath it. 
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No industry can thrive if Co-=0 eration 









among the three is. lacking. | a ‘ aN aw 
No business ca n succeed that AL as a U.S. Office of War Information — National Archives 


dishonest or indifferent partner. 


Each partner owes. a duty to the | 
others. 


YOU ARE ONE OF THE PARTNERS: 
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All company workers need do is to 
look around at union workers to 
find out who is better off in the 
labor market. Like a slight of hand 
trick, Borden and Sheffield Farms 
formed company unions of milk 
truck drivers during hard times in 
the Twenties. It wasn’t until later 
that the men realized that the two 
words — company and union —just 
don’t go together. 


National Archives 











Teamsters clearly won the juris- 
diction from AF of L in 1922 to load 
and unload material on and off their 
vehicles at a construction site by 
hand; however, when a foreman, 
contractor, or boss in charge of 
construction called to have the 
goods hoisted from the vehicle, 

the jurisdiction fell to members of 
the Bridge and Iron Structural 
Workers. 
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“Say to them that as | kept the 
faith | expect they will keep the faith. 
They must carry on. Say to them that 
PMmUlCeli Meir liMmer:lia li} -amr: Mmors lee Meer: Tali ley | 
be a good citizen unless he upholds 
American institutions, and he is a 
poor citizen if he upholds American 
institutions and forgets his obligation 
to his trade association’ 


Samuel Gompers’ last) message 
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rom the start, little more than a quarter of a century 

earlier, it was Samuel Gompers’s firm hand that 

helped to bring together teamsters under a union 

umbrella. Here, in the last official photograph 

before his death December 13, 1924, Gompers is 
pictured front and center with other AF of L executives. Daniel 
Tobin, Teamster General President and AF of L Treasurer, is 
seated front and first at the left. 





y 1925, the Brotherhood had flourished to such 
an extent that much of its convention time was 
taken up with smoothing out some of the rough 
edges that had turned up on the local level. 
Eighty-five per cent of the general membership 
was represented at the Seattle convention, marking a quarter of 
a century of Teamster unionism. Two problems brought 
before the convention involved locals in Butte, Montana, and 
San Francisco, where benefits were sought from the 
International. 
In both cases, strikes had been called by locals but word of 
them to the International delayed. Under Teamster rules, 
benefits are made available only after locals have informed the 
International of the strike action. Thus, the convention upheld 
the International and turned down the locals request for 
benefits. 
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Daniel Tobin 
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The IBT was the only organization 
to have received legal authorization 
from the AF of L to organize 
chauffeurs. Chauffeurs included bus 
drivers, taxi drivers and truck 
drivers. When the Amalgamated 
Association of Street and Electric 


cin ne a ee 


ee 


Railway Employes, whose jurisdic- 
tion was restricted to those working 
on cars running on tracks and by 
wire, began admitting bus drivers to 
membership, Tobin protested to the 
AF of L. It was finally resolved that 
where buses were operated by or in 
connection with any street railway 
the operation of such buses or 


- service would belong to the Street 


and Electric Railway Employes, but 
where men were employed on 
buses operated by independent 
owners or companies not connected 
with street railway companies they 
would come under the jurisdiction 


of the IBT. 





Throughout the Twenties, the 
Teamsters held jurisdiction over 
drivers of railway express trucks and 
their helpers. Despite AF of L 
charter, leaders associated with the 
Railway Clerks attempted to 
organize the Teamsters. New York 
City for example was especially 
confused in that one local failed to 
pay its per capita and lost its charter 
and a new local had to be organized 
there. 

In 1925, the Railway Clerks lost 
their charter over refusal.to uphold 
the Teamsters’ jurisdiction and won 
it back only on a pledge to abide by 
the AF of L decision of two years 
standing. Some 9000 teamsters 
at American Railway Express 
Company were involved. In 1929, 
the railroads split their express 
subsidiary into a separate company. 

As regards pay, Teamsters won 
for express drivers and helpers a 
16-cent an hour wage increase from 
the U.S. Railroad Labor Board as 
early as 1920. It was the Teamsters 
first decision before the Wage Board 
and it included a retroactive 
provision that added $100 to the 
pockets of the men affected. Three 
years later, another three cents was 
won by the Teamsters from the Wage 
Board for the same men. 


Bancroft Library— Berkeley 




















The opening of the Chicago market 
was the scene of activity in 1925 for 
many of the almost 27,000 Chicago 
Teamster members. Combined 
treasuries and properties of the 
Chicago-area locals amounted to 
nearly $700,000.00 and repre- 
sented the largest concentration of 
IBT members in any locale. 
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Teamsters’ jurisdiction over laundry 
receive 


In 1925, eleven years after the 
truck drivers was reaffirmed by the 
AF of L, Philadelphia Teamsters 

A full-fledged organ 


followed. 
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In Seattle, Dave Beck, secretary- 
treasurer of Laundry Drivers Local 
566, there, won praise from General 
President Tobin for successful 
negotiations. Tobin called Beck 
“Diplomatic Dave.” In 1952, 26 
years later, Beck was to take over as 


General President upon Tobin’s 
retirement. 
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San Francisco Public Library 
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National Archives 





cities and towns. As a result. it soon 
became evident that a Teamster 


Teamsters served as time-savers 
as they sped goods smoothly over 


ait bin 
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the long haul on the open (often 
toll) road. Two drivers took turns on 
five-hour shifts at the wheel and 
linked communities with fast freight 
where earlier they had been con- 
fined mainly to peddle runs within 


delivered the goods quicker than 
the railroad where larger aggregates 
of goods were often slowed in rail- 
road yards as they were sorted, 
routed. and eventually loaded onto 
trucks for delivery. 
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In 1927, 2000 Teamster oil drivers 
and station employees in Chicago 
struck one of the major oil 
companies. As soon as the strike 
was Called, the rest of the oil 
companies locked out their 
employees. The following day, the 
companies granted a $5.00 a month 
increase to station employees and 
a $7.50 per month increase to 
drivers, backed by a two year 
contract. 
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Still, the last link is by truck and 
often poses teamsters with the 
challenges of start-and-stop city 
traffic and several deliveries in a 
day's work. So, too, for cabbies, 
except their freight gets in and out 
on its own. 
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he Teamsters made one of the largest donations to 
striking anthracite miners in answer to an AF of L 
1926 appeal — $5000 — matched by only one 
other union. The Teamsters were prepared to 
| contribute more from their penn’ a day per capita 
if the miners strike was prolonged. The emergency fund had 
reached $1.3 million. 
After the miners won a five-year contract, General President 
Tobin and Mine Workers President John L. Lewis called on 
President Coolidge with other AF of L leaders in 1927 on 
behalf of bituminous workers of Pennsylvania, West Virginia, 
and Ohio, where 140,000 Mine Workers had been on strike 
for eight months. 
Along with AF of L President William Green, who had succeeded 
Samuel Gompers, the union leaders called to attention the 
use of court injunctions that were tying the hands of the working 
man as well as his feet, and also cited the poor working 
conditions that faced the miners. 
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John L. Lewis 
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Teamsters General President Daniel 
Tobin and Matthew Woll, first 
President of the Union Labor Life 
Insurance Company. 








he Union Labor Life Insurance Company, owned 
and controlled by 400 local, national and inter- 
national unions, was incorporated in 1925 and 
began operation in 1927 with Matthew Woll as its 
president. Teamsters General President Tobin was 
a member of the company’s board of directors. It was organized 
to serve not only the union member but also the general public 
with policies from birth to age 60. The Teamsters were the 
first to undertake collectively insuring their international 
officers and representatives. 
By 1931, the company had $750,000 in capital stock, four times 
as most stock companies that had begun the life insurance 
business and larger than many other companies of much 
longer operation. 
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eamster General President Tobin resigned his : ( magiaga eae aaa 
position as AF of L Treasurer after 11 years of | a camer 
service. Upon his retirement, he commented that S| 24 with £ Ugy 


he had found the job of buying and selling money le 1 ant . | S DEPARTS TION, 


and dealing with banks “purely a cold-blooded ENT: " 
proposition,” but one of his AF of L duties. (, neha ea 
Tobin suggested that the AF of L list a secretary-treasurer AMERICAN REDERATION op LABOR. 
among its officers following his resignation. He remarked that 
from his time as AF of L Treasurer he had considered the office 
“unnecessary. At the time, only one international union had a 
treasurer and he was a salaried officer, and more than half the 
secretary-treasurers among international unions handled more 
money that the AF of L, Tobin noted. 
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Teamsters were finally seated as members of the AF of L 
Building Trades Department in 1928 after eight years of seek- 
ing membership. Organized bridge and structural iron workers, 
hod carriers, building, and common laborers, and roofers and 
waterproofers had opposed Teamster membership. Other 
members of the Department were leaders of wire and metal 
lathers, plumbers and steamfitters, carpenters and joiners, 
painters, decorators, and paperhangers, steam and operating 
engineers, sheet metal workers, plasterers, and electrical 
workers. 
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s the country headed toward the Depression, 
Teamster General President Tobin did his best to 
put forth a constructive and optimistic attitude. 
Nevertheless, he admitted to finding it quite 
depressing to receive reports from locals of 
increasing unemployment. 
Tobin noted: “The auto truck, which has proved such an 
advancement in the scientific world is also responsible for more 
unemployment each winter. Millions of tons are now being 
hauled in the days when horses were used, consequently, there 
is not enough work to go around.” 
“There is nothing which makes a man so unhappy as that of 
being out of employment and having to move from place to 
place each month trying to get work and unable to find any,” 
Tobin added. 
There was a ray of hope amid the dark clouds, however. A 
shorter workday— eight hours, instead of ten or 12—anda 
shorter workweek — five or six days, instead of seven—was being 
put forth in the Hoover Administration. 
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: U. S. Information Agency—National Archives 
Bread lines and soup kitchens 


were in evidence over the land. 
Teamsters agreed to hold to prevail- 
ing wage scales and working condi- 
tions, except where hours of labor 
were too long. 
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t their 1930 convention in Cincinnati, Team- 
sters heard the warnings of the days ahead 
from General President Tobin: strengthen the 
union, its leadership and its membership; 
settle for the fact that “our wages cannot 
advance if the industry cannot pay,” and recognize that a 
free and democratic capitalism is still better than any 
alternative. 
Despite hard times, motor truck transportation had grown 
and entry into the business was found among railroads 
and farmers, a threat to unionism, as well. Regulating the 
motor carriers by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
was seen by Tobin as “only a matter of time.” He was right. 
Among motor carriers themselves were questions about 
backhaul of truckload lots and whether union drivers 
were losing work to others on backhauls. It wasn’t sur- 
prising that Teamster membership had jumped to 
105,000. Teamsters also contributed $500 to the AF of L 
and promised more to help organize workers in the South. 





The Thirties were hard times and 

a period of transition for all. There 
was violence in the South, as 
depicted by the cartoon drawn 
following a North Carolina mill 
strike, Teamsters contributed to 
the AF of L and promised more to 
help organize workers in the South 
in 1930. Members of the Interna- 
tional Horseshoer’s union paraded 
in 1931 to remind everyone of how 
technology had affected their 
work, and the federal government’s 
work projects administration 
searched for employment doing 
practically anything that served a 
useful purpose. 


Work Project Administration — National Archives 
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Chicago Tribune 








eamsters in 1933 once again won reaffirma- 
tion from the AF of L that jurisdiction over 
drivers of beer trucks belonged with IBT. 
Chauffeurs and helpers working in breweries, 
along with drivers, found themselves under 
the Teamster umbrella in greater number following the 
repeal of Prohibition. Brewery workers —who included soft 
drink workers among their Seattle and Tacoma membership 
—failed to abide by the AF of L reaffirmation, however, 
despite the hard times the Brewers had faced during 
Prohibition. Instead, the Brewers actually struck teamsters 
in these two cities. 
Once again, the AF of L sided with the Teamsters on the 
jurisdictional matter. It was not enough for Brewers to 
get the message, the problem was to get them to heed it. 
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he National Recovery Act was needed to 

restore employment to workers of the nation 

who had been laid off as the result of the 

Depression. 

There was the threat, however, that baby 
unionism might be tossed out with the bathwater of 
recovery. Ieamsters worked with organized labor to assure 
that hard fought union victories of the past would hold in 
in the future. 

As a result, the National Recovery Act guaranteed: 
—That employees continue to have the right to organize 
and to bargain collectively through representatives of 
their own choosing. 
—That it was illegal to prohibit an employee from 
joining a union or to force him to join a company union. 
—That employers had to comply with minimum wage 
and maximum hour conditions approved or prescribed 
by the President. 
NRA brought new construction. Teamsters also reaffirmed 
their jurisdiction over drivers of lumber, cement, stone, 
tile, brick, and block, and jurisdiction for unloading at the 
job site. 
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Teamsters straightened out the 
jurisdictional matter of over-the- 
road drivers previously enlisted by 
Railroad Trainmen. The brakemen 
on top of the train rode there with it 
often for long distances, but it 
didn’t mean he did teamster work. 
The new contract sets out the 
jurisdiction. 


o get goods flowing again under the National 
Recovery Act, everyone wanted a piece of 
the action. The Code, however, failed to set 
up a classification as to the size of the vehicle 
and the hauling capacity, especially as 
regarded “long haul” or “over-the-road”’ runs. 
As a result of the confusion, Teamsters had clarified the 
jurisdictional matter that arose. Teamsters won all over- 
the-road organizational rights at the rail head. Railroad 
Trainmen continued to hold rights to organize and repre- 
sent workers involved in freight handling and loading and 
unloading at the rail head, however pick-up and delivery 
in towns with a rail head as the destination of the freight 
were duties of teamsters and helpers. 
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Agreement Made and Entered Into by and Between 
the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs and Helpers and the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 


The International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs and 
Helpers will not in the future claim any jurisdiction as against the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen over persons who may engage 
in the movement of freight handled on trucks or other equipment 
if and when such vehicles are moved on railroad rails, or from 
railroad rails onto the highways, or from the highways onto 
railroad rails, to and from terminals or freight houses distanced 
from such rails, for the purpose of loading or unloading. It is 
distinctly agreed, however, that the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs and Helpers has jurisdiction over the 
picking up and delivery of freight and merchandise from depots, 
stations and terminals located in cities and towns distanced from 
regular freight terminals. This means that the collection and 
distribution of freight and merchandise from central depots and 
merchandise sheds shall remain under the jurisdiction of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs and Helpers. 


It is agreed that both organizations shall notify their respective 
lodges, local unions and officers to cease and refrain from organiz- 
ing or admitting to membership in any of the already established 
local unions or lodges of either organization, any person coming 
within the jurisdiction of the respective organizations except in 
accordance with the jurisdiction as 
outlined and stated above. 


It is further agreed and 
understood that the signatories 
to this agreement shall notify 
their respective constituents, 
including officers, local unions 
and lodges, by special letter 
and by publication 
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in their official Journal of this understanding and agreement, 

and that as much publicity and information as possible on the 
agreement shall be transmitted as quickly as possible to the 
respective organizations. 

It is further agreed that both organizations pledge themselves 
to help and assist each other towards a complete and full organiza- 
tion of the workers outlined in this agreement coming under their 
respective jurisdictions. 

It is further agreed that because this matter has been called to 
the attention of the President of the United States and that 
in view of the fact that the Hon. Homer S. Cummings, Attorney- 
General of the United States, has had a conference with the 
Presidents of both organizations and has requested that every 
possible means within the power of both organizations be used to 
bring about a settlement of this unpleasant controversy, that a 
joint telegram be sent to the Attorney-General advising him of the 
completion of an agreement and a thorough understanding of this 
controversy. 
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ard-pressed Minneapolis was the scene of 
ORreveaticcyamejceretelralelemlameal-a--ta\0ae Walianta< 
when the NRA declared workers were free 

mi com (elemelelovecnemia(-imeiueke stele ieleme 
Conditions were so depressed, workers had 
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But the truck drivers’ paralyzing 1934 strike of the city 
only served to harden employer attitudes. The union 
softened its position and asked merely that NRA provisions 
be adopted. Management was dumbfounded by union 
concessions but remained stubborn. So the unions struck. 


i lly 


Three thousand pickets blocked gateways to the city and 
terminal yards of trucking companies. The central produce 
market was cut off from the delivery of farm goods. 
STablolselaremecoseatey-tal(cme)ce(-1¢-1e mab lol.cueyimial-Bcnk-\-10 Lier 
thirds of the city’s population — practically all its workers — 
sympathized with the strikers and their appeal to adopt 
SV We aic—satoMboicem eat-lat-\er-yeetalmee)alic-(oce 

When truck owners thought the time was right to move 
their trucks, they tried it and were met by strikers armed 
with clubs. The police and the national guard were called 
in and the tension escalated until a two-day truce was 
called. Finally, after 11 days of siege, union and manage- 
reatcsalmavesc--xomelereyamyvat-lmat-llivm-leateletali-rem come atebtaceler- 
TemseCcM dl aa scent cileveceeli(ov,uteemelalte)atccome)cer-lalrs-m-lare 
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National guardsmen were 
mobilized in Minneapolis with 
loaded arms amid violence in the 
11-day truck strike there over 
management concurrence with 
federal NRA provisions. 
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he economic situation in San Francisco in 
1934 had faltered on the docks to the point 
where employers were rather casual in their 
relationship with workers. The Employers 
primary concern was to remain competitive 
with one another. 

After Longshoremen agreed to organize and fend for 
themselves, Teamsters voted support. It helped to bring 
tentative agreement and an easing of the situation for 
several intervening years. 

Persistent attempts by employers to weaken the union led 
to a general maritime strike in the Fall of 1936. Employers 
found themselves better organized to confront 5000 
strikers. : 

Teamsters supported the strikers by tying up the docks. 

|B oveyambtale-cmereyeletelel-emcomiel-Me)e-imeymli/e)a(emi/-1a le 
when patriotism and a better economic picture brought 
relief. 
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Similar troop action, to that in 
Minneapolis, was mobilized in 1934 
on the docks of San Francisco in 
the face of a general strike. Dif- 
ficulties continued until World War 
II. Below, the strikers were 
loxeyaaley-tue (eM olem(-t-\aer-Cmmolelmeal= 
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Teamsters supported longshore- 
men in their strike by tying up docks. 
(Sitr-\ cowl ale ore) i (em ayce)(-reic-re| 

trucks entering San Francisco. 
Guards were on hand at the 


produce market 
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| Two years later, 1937, more trouble 
} on the docks. At right, police in the 
produce market. Below, teamsters 
crowd near their headquarters to 
await news on the strike. 
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Above, AF of L Teamsters ordered 
to picket the San Francisco docks. 
Longshoremen went through the 
picket line, but taxi drivers honored 
it. While there was little, if any 

Vi (o) (<h pleco VaveMiiud(<M al-1-xe Co) m ple) | (er 
protection, there was always the 
possibility of trouble. Trucks were 
itar-xe Reo blob ice)elae) a 4(-1@Ark-laleRereleye(; 
in warehouses had to wait. 
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five hundred members 
voted at union hall on Brannan 
Street to end the strike. San 


Francisco dock workers were glad 
to go back to work. 


Twenty 
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ilk truck drivers organized by the Teamsters 
enjoyed a wage scale one quarter to two 
fifths better than unorganized milk truck 
drivers. Nevertheless, even organized drivers 
— mainly in large cities —held constant hours 
and wages in the first half of the Thirties, often 20 percent 
less pay than 1929 levels. 
Instead of company unions, employers tried a different 
tack—a Milk Code for wages and hours slightly above the 
conditions of the unorganized and well below the con- 
tracts of Teamsters. Under the NRA, the labor situation 
was to continue as it had in the past, although at the best 
possible levels. The code was an attempt to cultivate 
company milk truck drivers and diminish the strength of 
the Teamsters simultaneously. In Cincinnati, however, an 
arbitrator reduced salaries of drivers from $40 to $35 


Library of Congress 


Milk producers adopted a Code 
of labor standards below those of 
the union and above unorganized 
workers’ conditions —a new 
attempt to circumvent gains won 
by Teamsters after hard-fought 
work action at various locations 
throughout the country. 
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t the 13th IBT convention, which met in 
Portland, Oregon, in 1935, Teamsters went 
on record formally to outlaw membership in 
the Communist Party for IBT members. If an 
executive board of a local found an individual 
to be a member of the Communist Party, the member 
could be expelled following a trial. The member was also 
granted the right of appeal to the Executive Board of 
the International. 
The Convention also raised to a level of at least $2 a 
month the dues of members of all locals with new or 
future charters. The per capita remained at 30 cents per 
member per month. Several independent Chicago locals 
also reaffiliated with the International. 
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estern life and lifestyles — needless to say— 
were very much different from the populous 
areas east of the Mississippi River. For team- 
sters, it often meant distant hauls from one 
place to another with very little in between 
except scenery. Thus, the sleeper cab was an important 
element for the long haul over the road, drivers taking 
turns at the wheel and in the sack. The open road often 
encouraged high speed travel. As regulations were 
imposed by the enactment of motor carrier provisions to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, it was inevitable 
that restrictions would be placed upon how much time 
could be spent behind the wheel each day and how fast a 
teamster might safely drive his rig. 
Problems different from those found in Boston, New York, 
and Chicago —and even Los Angeles, San Francisco, and 
Seattle —were among the concerns that made for the 
establishment of a Western Conference of the IBT in 
1937. At first, concerned that it might splinter Teamsters 
unnecessarily, General President Tobin went west to 
investigate the situation himself. After meeting with 
7 G : _ General Organizer for the western coast Dave Beck, 

AL SP EED LI MIT 4 among others, Tobin remarked: “I could see nothing 
AUTOMOBILES 45 MPH | 4 transpiring except something that was beneficial to our 
MOTORBUSSES 40 Mp H If | general organization on the western coast.” Tobin was 
LIGHT TRUCKS 40 M PH * also introduced to the “hiring hall” where men came in 


search of work by the day at union rates and under 


HEAVY TRUCKS 25 MPH i 
PLEASE DRIVE CAREFULLY union conditions. 
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Among the changes of the 
Thirties were the advent of the 
sleeper cab and regulations 
governing hours at the wheel as 
well as speed limits. 
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The founding of the Western 
Conference, based in Seattle, 
1937. Pictured are Dave Beck, first 
chairman and later Teamster 
General President, with William 
Green, AF of L President, in front 
of picture of Teamster General 
President Tobin. 





n New York City, teamsters went out on strike 
in 1938 for a better contract; strikers sought a 
40-hour week without reduction in wages. 
The truckers protested by blockading City 
Hall with their vehicles. 
Mayor Fiorello LaGuardia acted as negotiator with both 
sides and won teamster support for a 44-hour week over 
five and a half days at the same wages, a reduction of 
three hours a week instead of the seven teamsters had 
sought. Perhaps more satisfying as far as Teamster officials 
were concerned was the fact that locals previously willing 
Com relic Meetelaccrecmiaicomialimeivemer-lelecuyulievelela los M-r-lelesleye 
atctot coletetem &-\GiUt-leelt-W-Merlienliaremleliietcaelecs 
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In 1938, teamsters in New York 
were involved in a strike that 
brought a 44-hour week over five 
and a half days at the same 

wages. Mayor Fiorello LaGuardia 
stepped into the picture and got 
teamsters to vote on an agreement 
and management to sign on the 
dotted line. On opposite page, 
teamsters take their strike to city 
hall with a “truck in.” 
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aws that have been enacted regarding the 

worker in the United States touch upon his 

right to organize, to be afforded fair and 

appropriate working conditions, and to have 

a measure of security about his well-being in 
times of economic stress and after his working days are 
over. 


CLAYTON ACT OF 1914 

The Clayton Act of 1914 differentiated in the law between 
labor and business as regards joint action toward goals of 
worker advancement and profits. The Sherman Act of 
1890 had prohibited combinations of business monopolies 
that resulted in restraint of trade. The courts interpreted 
the Sherman Act to cover unions, too, until the Clayton 
Act sanctioned the joining together by human beings in 
efforts to advance their ends, —as opposed to those joint 
actions by corporations that had the effect of limiting the 
availability of a commodity or article of commerce. 


COME ON, SON, 
KISS THE NEW 
LITTLE BROTHER 
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NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS ACT 


OF 1935 

The National Labor Relations Act (Wagner Act) of 1935 
afforded security against interference or intimidation 
aimed against the organizing of labor activities toward 
collective bargaining. It established the National Labor 
Relations Board. NLRKB’s function was to investigate 
charges and to render decisions on unfair labor practices 
by employers. Later, the Taft-Hartley Act in 1947 extended 
NLRB jurisdiction to include unfair labor practices filed 
by employers against unions. 


Historical Pictures Service, Chicago 


United Press International 





FAIR LABOR STANDARDS ACT 

OF 1938 

The Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 established a 
maximum work week of 44 hours and a minimum hourly 
wage rate, which at the time was set at 25 cents an hour 
for employees working in industries that dealt in inter- 
state commerce. Teamster General President Tobin 
echoed the words of AF of L President William Green at 
the time in saying that the act “embodies the fundamental 
principles” for which labor had fought “with courage and 
tenacity.” 


Library of Congress 
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SOCIAL SECURITY ACT OF 1935 
Unemployment Insurance provisions of the Social 
Security Act of 1935 filled a void that had otherwise 
remained largely vacant until the law was enacted— how 
to tide the worker over during periods when he found 
himself unemployed through no fault of his own. The 
Act provides that employers, employees, state, and 
federal governments share in contributions to the 
program. Payments are made for periods of 26 weeks 
and extended to as long as 65 weeks in some cases to 


NORRIS-LA GUARDIA ACT OF 1932 
The Norris-LaGuardia Act of 1932 prohibited the use of 
injunctions by the court as a way of settling labor disputes 
It provided the worker with full freedom of association, 
self-organization and designation of representatives of 
his own choosing to negotiate the terms and conditions 
of his employment. In addition, it guaranteed the worker 
freedom from interference, restraint, or coercion on the 
part of employers or their agents in the designation of 
union representation, and the course of action in the 
collective bargaining process between labor and 
management. 


help the worker defray his expenses while unemployed. 
The Social Security Act itself also provides old age 
pensions and health and disability, as well as unemploy- 
ment, insurance. Monthly benefits were first guaranteed to 
retired workers who qualified and later extended to cover 
certain dependents and survivors of the qualified worker. 
The program was initially established on a voluntary 

basis and later made compulsory. In more recent days, 
similar coverage for hospital, medical, and surgical bills 

of those in retirement has been afforded workers. 
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MOTOR CARRIER SAFETY—1938 

The Motor Carrier Safety provisions of 1938 prescribed 
maximum hours of service of drivers of motor vehicles 
operated by common and contract carriers. In it, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, whose jurisdiction 
had been extended to motor carriers in the Motor Carrier 
Act of 1935, ruled as to working hours for drivers by virtue 
of the safety required in their work. After 10 hours of 
driving, an off-duty period of eight hours was required 

for each 24-hour working period. In addition, 60 hours 
of driving a week were allowed. 


AVOID LEFT 
SIDE EXITS 











National Safety Council 
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s the economy got going again, much of it 
was the result of roadbuilding and other 
public works programs, which, in turn, helped 
to stimulate the automobile industry as more 
cars took to the road and more people went 
places to spend their money. 
Filling stations along the road became more and more in 
evidence. In 1925, gasoline service men in Chicago had 
been organized by Teamsters, so it was only logical that 
the IBT was granted an extension of its jurisdiction to 
cover gasoline and oil station employees of the late 
Thirties. Teamsters had represented garage workers for a 
quarter of a century by this time. 
The period was also marked by Teamsters jurisdiction in 
1938 over the hauling of ready-made concrete and its 
unloading on the job by means of machinery attached to 
the truck. The AF of L Building Trades Council in 1939 
went on to add Teamster jurisdiction over roadwork that 
had formerly been by horse-drawn power. Steam shovels 
and steam rollers were outside Teamster jurisdiction. In 
1940, power-driven equipment to transport building and 
construction material and used in such work came under 
Teamster jurisdiction. Construction included all work in 
which building trades were employed. By 1945, transport 
functions of dual-purpose trucks were included in Team- 
ster jurisdiction, while rigging and lifting or lowering 
remained with the Operating Engineers. 
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Negotiators for the AF of Land CIO 
as they met at the Labor Department 
to end the controversy between the 


two organizations. Seated left to 
right: Philip Murray, CIO; John L. 


y the end of the Depression era, Teamsters 
and organized labor had come a long way. 
IBT had a paid-up membership of 340,000 in 
1938 and wages had doubled and working 
hours halved in a quarter of a century. Some 
seven million workers were members of organized labor 
and there was a potential at the time for three million 
additional members. 
Yet, the AF of L and the CIO (Committee for Industrial 
Organization), which had splintered from the AF of L and 
grown, were constantly at loggerheads, until, toward the 
end of the Thirties, there were moves toward re-unifica- 
tion. Among those in the forefront of a united labor front 
and an elder statesmen of the labor movement by now 
was Teamster General President Tobin. 


Lewis, CIO; Harry Bates, AF of L; 
Daniel Tobin, AF of L. Standing, 
left to right: Sidney Hillman, CIO; 
Matthew Woll, AF of L; T.A. Rickert, 
AF of L. 
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The Teamster label was put on 


beer kegs and cases to combat 
charges by Brewers that teamsters 
were unauthorized and non-union 
haulers of the brew. The label is a 
duplicate of the emblem Teamster 
members wore. The Northwest part 
of the country was especially a 
hotbed of Brewer activity, where 
Dave Beck and associates were 
sued for $250,000. In 1939, three 
decades after the jurisdictional 
dispute was first resolved by AF of L, 
Brewers were still antagonistic 
toward Teamsters. 








t was at the 1940 Teamster convention in 
Washington, D.C., that the word “Warehouse- 
men” was Officially substituted for the word 
“Stablemen” in the title of the Organization: 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of America. 
The Teamster Constitution listed all classifications of 
union members under its Jurisdiction. President Roosevelt 
was on hand for the Convention, which endorsed him for 
a third term in office. General President Tobin also 
applauded passage of the National Labor (Wagner) Act. 
Under this law, no employer can discharge a man for 
belonging to a union nor dictate to him to which union he 
can belong. Company unions were outlawed and employers 
required to deal with unions as a bargaining agent. 


Sy ee 
dim Nolan—LU135 
Teamster officials prepare to 
leave Indianapolis for their conven- 
tion in the nation’s capital. 
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United Press International Photo 
Above, Constitution Hall in 
Washington, D. C., site of the 1940 
Teamster Convention. 
President Roosevelt waving to the 
delegates after formally opening his 
third-term election campaign at 
Teamsters Convention September 
11, 1940; In the center is the 
President's Naval Aide; at right, 
IBT President Tobin. 
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man behind 
may not see 
you. In noisy 
places he may 
not hear you 


Excerpt from The Evening Star, 
Washington, D.C. September 12, 
1940. 

“The organization whose full title 
is the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen 
and Helpers of America decided to 
change its name to read Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers. 

This brought objections from 
some delegates, including Secretary- 
Treasurer Thomas L. Hughes, who 
insisted that “stablemen” be retained 
in the title. Another delegate wanted 
to change “teamsters” to “truck 
drivers”, but all the amendments 
from the floor were defeated.” 


National Archives 
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wo men— Tobin and Roosevelt— almost the 

mirror image of one another over decades of 

service to the nation and its people. 

Daniel Tobin from the vantage point of labor 

in support of better living and working con- 
ditions and Franklin Delano Roosevelt, spanning almost 
as many years as Tobin toward the same ends but from 
the vantage point of government service — Assistant 
Secretary of the Nawy in 1913 after service in the New 
York legislature, nominated for vice president in 1920, 
Governor of New York, President. 
A man from humble beginnings and a man of wealth and 
prominence. Friends. Roosevelt named Tobin as adminis- 
trative assistant. Tobin was labor representative at the 
Democratic National Committee and prominent in party 
support of Roosevelt. In 1944, Tobin seconded Roosevelt's 
nomination to a fourth term. Associates. 
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RE-ELECT 


ROOSEVEL 


Buttons from the Collections of 
Joseph Jacobs and Joe Ballew 
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Library of Congress 





hen World War II broke out, many members of 
labor unions failed to understand fully its 
seriousness. Faced with inflation and long 
hours, workers felt unsettled over their 
’ circumstances. Ieamster General President 
Was called to the White House by President Roosevelt 
n July, 1942. 
Said President Roosevelt: “I want you to go to England 
and find out what they are doing in that country to stop 
trikes; and when you come back, I want you to tell the 
eople of the nation, especially the toilers, what you have 
found out.” 
Nhen Tobin returned, he made his report in a 30-minute 
Mationwide radio broadcast paid for by the Teamsters. It 
vas a call for unity in the face of the war in Europe that 
hreatened our allies and the entire free world. It was a 
eport on how the British were standing firm under cir- 
umstances infinitely more serious than even the worst 
of labor situations in the United States. Tobin had done 
Ae job Roosevelt had asked him to do and done it well. 
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SERIOUSLY IMPORTANT 


General President, Daniel J. Tobin, will be on the Air Monday 
evening, March 23, at 9:30 to 10 Eastern War Time, on the 
Red Network of National Broadcasting Company. 

President Tobin is now serving on the Confidential Labor Ad- 
visory Committee of President Roosevelt. 

Listen in—Give this every publicity possible. 

Our National Union and Labor Movement is in Danger. 

VERY IMPORTANT 
John M. Gillespie, 
General Secretary-Treasurer. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Advertise in Newspapers. 
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TANDING fearlessly before the world as still the 
champion of the working man, President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt formally opened his campaign for 
re-election at a national meeting of the Teamsters’ 
Union in Washington, D.C., on September 23. 

And anyone who listened to the roaring radios that eventful 
night can have no doubt that the working man is still the cham- 
pion of Roosevelt. 

The Teamsters tore the roof off. 

It was probably the greatest demonstration of fighting faith in 
a fighting leader that has marked the long career of Roosevelt 
in national and world affairs. 

The Teamsters gave him a $25,000 ovation, figured in the 
time they took in applause over the national radio hookups. It 
was almost 15 minutes before the cheering, applauding, 
stamping crowd could be quieted to let the President begin his 
speech. And exactly 56 times during the course of it they 
shook the chandeliers with their applause. 

The appearance of the President was a reassurance to the 
crowd. He had all the fire and determination that he ever had. 


His face was lined with the cares and hardships he has endured. 


But his voice had the same ring of inspiration, and his eyes 
sparkled with the same youthful animation. 

It took several minutes of effort by President.-Daniel J. Tobin 
and other officials of the International at the head table to get 
the delegates from Teamster locals off their feet and back into 
their chairs so the President could begin his speech. 

But when they heard the old, familiar voice, with the old, 
familiar vigor, they broke loose again. It was a tumultuous 
acceptance of the challenge to battle and it notified the nation 


that November 7 will be another D Day—Democratic Day— in 
the steady progress of the common people toward security 
and peace. 

There were two events of outstanding political importance 
that evening—the presence at the speakers’ table of President 
William Green of the American Federation of Labor and Henry 
J. Kaiser, the production wizard of American industry. 

Green and Kaiser were not merely there. They were enthu- 
siastic participants in the program of the evening. Green amazed | 
the Teamsters as he discarded all semblance of “non-partisan- 
ism” to wave his arms and shout like a football rooter when his 
team has scored a touchdown. 

Green’s team did score a touchdown that night. Roosevelt 
made it on a beautiful pass from Tobin while 850 Teamsters, 
representing every local union in the United States, ran 
interference. 

Kaiser must have sent a chill down the spines of reactionary 
industrialists who are paying the bills for the Republican ticket. 
He not only attended the banquet but he sat at the head table 
beside Green and so close to Roosevelt that they chatted 
during the course of the banquet preceding the President’s 
speech. 

Kaiser was the only man outside the ranks of labor who sat 
at the head table. 
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And only five others at the head table were outside the 
Teamsters’ Union. These were Green, George Harrison, presi- 
dent of the Railway Clerks; William Birthright, president of the 
Barbers; Herbert C. Rivers, acting president of the Building 
Trades, and William C. Doherty, president of the National 
Association of Letter Carriers. 

The others at the head table which stretched the width of the 
big Hotel Statler ballroom were Secretary-Treasurer John M. 
Gillespie, Executive Assistant President Thomas E. Flynn, vice- 
presidents, trustees and international organizers of the 
Teamsters’ Union. 

Not a cabinet member nor a member of Conaress was invited. 
It was strictly a Teamster show. 


FROM THE INTERNATIONAL TEAMSTER 
OCTOBER 1944. 
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1 ocal 729, East St. Louis, 


THE WHITE HOUSE 


WASHINGTON 


November 25, 1944 


Dear Dan: 


As usual, you did & grand job, 
This is Just a note to Send oy Personal 
gratitude to an old, tried friend and 4 vetera 


n in 
the Service of democracy, 


please Say to 
your 


fellows and my friends, the 


had a fine time at their party, 2 think victor, 
began to happen rignt there, 


Very Sincerely yours, 


Tobin, 
et, 
Indiana, 


Honorable Daniel y, 
RRR Ye, wichigan Stre 
Indianapolis, 
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orld War II. The eyes of the nation were 

focused on the nation’s capital and 

President Roosevelt, Commander-in- 

Chief of the Armed Forces. 

Teamster General President Tobin found 
himself in Washington at work on the Victory Committee 
of labor leaders who met from time to time with Roosevelt 
and on the Peace Committee, which dealt with the CIO 
toward better understanding, and on the executive 
council of the AF of L, and on the Building Trades 
Executive Council, particularly concerned with the scarcity 
of scrap metal, rubber and fuel —all as regarded the 
interests of the Teamsters. 


U.S. Army Photo 














IBT had proclaimed full and unlimited support of 
President Koosevelt’s program for national defense six 
months before Pear! Harbor. It meant that strikes were to 
be avoided at all costs in the national interest. Worse, 
some unscrupulous employers were known to use the war 
effort as an excuse to take advantage of the working man. 
Nevertheless, Teamsters vowed to put patriotism first, bite 
their lip in the face of unfairness by management for the 
duration of the war effort, and join in holding a united 
front against the Axis enemy. 


The 1940 Teamster Executive Board 
presided over many of the decisions 
IBT faced as the country made pre 
parations to enter World War II. The 
bronze star on the opposite page 
was one of the honors received by 
Teamster members who served 
valiantly in the War. 
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CREDENTIAL 


PO. TEE 


British Crades Union Congress 


Above, credential issued Teamster 
General President Tobin by AF of L 
to serve as a fraternal delegate at 
the 1942 British Trades Union Con- 
gress. There, Tobin was also a rep- 
resentative of President Roosevelt 
toward a united war effort. Upon his 
return home, he reported to Roose- 
velt, the American people, and the 
AF of L. Opposite page, a British 
floating naval factory, a depot ship 
for destroyers, and, on land, British 
munition workers move a large 
bomb from a factory. 


Washington, B. C., 
We Hereby Certify that 


Danw! J. Cobian 


Belegate representing the American ae of Habor in the British Crates Wnion Con- 
Exgland, Sr preanber. 7 toll, 942. 
@tven under our hands and seal this (Sth day of August 1942. 


gress fuhich confenes in Blark ajpool |C 





LU _Jiresident, 
“Ametcan Federation of Labor 


_ Secretary, 


erican Federation of Labor 


aid Tobin to representatives meeting in 
convention of the British Trades Union 
Conaress at Blackpool, England, September 
1942: “We must win this war and no sacrifice 
is too great to make. There is no turning back. 
There must be no thought of compromise. Win this war 
we will.” 
Overhead, German planes held parts of England under 
siege. While Tobin gathered information as to the situation 
in England for his report to President Roosevelt and the 
American people, he acted in the dual role as American 
(AF of L) Labor Ambassador to British Labor —a mission 
of great importance for a united effort for the Allies’ Cause. 
In his report to the AF of L and the IBT, Tobin closed the 
link of labor unity between the two nations. He said: “I was 
very much impressed —as any other labor man from 
America would be —at the determined, sober manner in 
which the British people were accepting their incon- 
veniences and their sufferings; and I am more convinced 
than ever that a nation composed of people of this kind 
can never be subdued or conquered.” 
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When the Japanese bombed Pearl Harbor, a group of 
teamsters was on an army transport bound for the Orient 
to help in the delivery of supplies along the Burma Koad. 
A week later, some 1700 teamsters joined in the Burma 
Road effort. 

At home, the motto was: “Keep ’Em Flying.” To this motto, 
one teamster suggested instead: “Keep ’em rolling, keep 
‘em flying; keep Democracy from dying.” 

Hallmark of the Axis war tactics was the lightning-like 
speed in which troops and armaments were moved 
through the war zone. Blitzkrieg! Teamsters were vital to 
the Allies in the fast movement of troops and armament 
all along the war front. 


A sendoff for Teamsters on their 
way to war including an early 
picture of Frank Fitzsimmons (circle) 
later to be Teamster General Presi- 
dent. 


The Burma Road was built in this 
winding fashion to minimize damage 
by aerial attack. Along the serpen- 
tine corridor munitions and other 
supplies were convoyed to our 
Chinese allies. Some 1700 teamsters 
were on hand to keep the supplies 
moving before the United States 
officially entered World War II. 

More teamsters were to follow there. 
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One of the American thrusts that led to the final defeat of 
the Axis in North Africa, for example was the capture of 
Gafsa. Throughout the night, trucks loaded with troops 
sped to the front lines, outdoing the blitzkrieg. The victory 
helped to force Italy out of the War. Two years later, the 
400-mile Red Ball Express between ports and beaches in 
Normandy and Brittany and the front lines led to a 
knock-out blow against the Nazis. 

Seventy-five thousand teamsters were in the war effort in 
the first year; two years later, the number had swollen to 
125,000 — drivers, repairmen, managers, riggers, safety 
engineers, rate clerks, teamsters all. 














National Archives 


The modern vehicles of the military 
campaign in North Africa worked 
side by side with the local teamsters 
and their camels. 








National Archives 


Burmese children signal on team- 


sters for their efforts over the Burma 
Road. 
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o assure better maintenance of vehicles during 
the War, the U.S. Office of Defense Transpor- 
tation sponsored the establishment of the U.S. 
Truck Conservation Corps. Every operator 
who joined the Corps was given a red, white, 
and blue emblem to display on his right-hand cab door as 
proof of his pledge to follow the preventive maintenance 
procedures set down by ODT. It helped to keep five 
million trucks rolling. 
ODT also ordered diligence in hauling full, rather than 
partial, loads, and prohibiting special deliveries. A 25 
percent reduction in mileage was imposed. Labor and 
management were asked to join hands in the effort. 
As a result of the driver shortage, locals were empowered 
to admit women to membership at parity and equal wages 
with men. Eighteen months after Pearl Harbor, 65,000 
new Teamsters were needed at home to keep the supplies 
moving. 


A bakery truck with the label dis- 


playing a conservation corps pledge. 


Women joined the work force at 
home while men were away at war. 


Library of Congress 
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The War Manpower Commission was the instrument of 
the federal government through which workers were 
enlisted as “‘soldiers of the production front.” The term is 
President Roosevelt’s. 

Teamsters over 38 years old and still civilians were subject 
to a change in their employment if in less essential work. 
Essential work was deemed as war production and its 
maintenance and activities essential to national safety, 
health, and welfare. Included in these three categories 
were workers in armament factories, farming and food 
processing, mining and metal processing, their transporta- 
tion, communication, and power, and public utility and 
hospital services. 


National Archives 
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Library of Congress 


Teamsters went to work immediately following the 
outbreak of World War II in efforts to collect scrap metal 
to be used in military supplies. President Roosevelt 
assigned the Teamsters the responsibility of organizing 
manpower while their employers provided trucks, 
newspapers provided ballyhoo, and the public provided 
the scrap material. In the first year of the War, enough 
scrap metal was provided to replace every American 
warship lost in action. Teamster locals throughout the 
country organized scrap metal drives in their own 
communities so well they were immediately looked to for 
help in other areas of the war effort. 

One area resulted in the National Conference of 
Teamsters, organized in 1942 to cope with economic and 
military emergencies arising suddenly in the war and post- 
war period. Their first assignment was dealing with the 
rubber crisis. At their Chicago meeting, organizers of the 
conference authorized creation of national councils for 
each trade represented in the Teamsters. The milk and 
bakery industries were the first councils set up within the 
conference. Their charges were to survey needs and 
scarcity of rubber in their own trades. 

IBT Vice President Dave Beck was unanimously elected 
permanent chairman of the Committee with power to 
appoint its members. Among its members was James 
Hoffa. Both men were later to serve as IBT General 
President. That same year, the federal Office of Price 
Administration denied sale of new or recapped tires to 
beer, soft drink, liquor, tobacco, candy, and flower trucks 
as non-essential vehicles. Meanwhile, truck tonnage for 
the months of August, September, and October, 1942, 
exceeded a million tons each month, representing a nine- 


fold increase in truck tonnage in the first months of the 
war effort. Clothing drives followed and teamsters were at 
the wheel once again! 
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Conserve Your Tires 


These are the recommendations of the 
Baruch committee on tire conservation: 

1. That no speed above 35 miles an hour 
be permitted for passenger cars and trucks, 
so as to prolong the life of tires by nearly 
40 per cent. 

2. That the average annual mileage per 
car be held to approximately 5,000 miles, 
and this to be permitted only for “neces- 
Sary driving.” 

3. That more rubber be released to the 
public through recapping old tires, or the 
issuance of new ones, so as to maintain 
fully necessary civilian driving. 

4.That a new gasoline rationing system 
be devised to save tires, based on 5,000 
miles a year of driving a car. 

o. Lhat “the restrictions as to gaso- 
line and mileage be national in their ap- 
plication. 

6. That compulsory periodic tire inspec- 
tion be instituted. 

7. That a voluntary tire conservation 
program be put into effect pending estab- 
lishment of gas rationing, which the com- 
mittee said is ‘“‘the only way of oo ine 
rubber.” 


Library of Congress 


Children helped gather scrap of all 
kinds. Tires were a scarce 
commodity. 
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Horses were perhaps the most logical way to save on 
rubber and to serve customers when it came to the 
question of making deliveries. St. Louis led the way in the 
return to the horse. There it was found in one dairy that 
horsedrawn vehicles assigned where possible along 
delivery routes brought a 53 percent savings in rubber and 
oils. Another dairy derived a 37 percent savings. 

There arose, however, the question of who stood to gain 
economically from savings that appeared along with 
conservation of materials to be used in combat. In New 
York, a three-man Metropolitan Milk Distributors’ 
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Library of Congress 


Americans filling out forms for 
ration stamps. 








Commission, with full power to run the industry there for 
the duration of the War, was formed to handle the various 
economic questions. The National War Labor Board ruled 
that savings in the cost of deliveries resulting from reduced 
mileage ought to be used to insure jobs and lower the 
price of milk. It also ruled that alternate day delivery of 
milk failed to conserve rubber under guidelines of the 
Office of Defense Transportation. As a result, unions won 
a six-day plan and a five-day work week guarantee without 
reduction of pay. A 25 percent savings in mileage was 
offered through route efficiencies. 
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At home, victory gardens were 
planted and their produce canned. 
Horsemeat was on sale and could 
be purchased without ration 
coupons. 
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ITS A REAL WAR JOB! 


National Archives 
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Among the inconveniences at home during the war effort 
were those of food scarcity. Ration stamps were issued for 
the conservation of gasoline and meat. Horsemeat — 
which tastes like beef but a little tougher and without fat— 
was available without the use of ration stamps and some 
consumers turned to it as a supplement to their diet. 
Victory gardens offered an opportunity for citizens to feel 
themselves as participants in the war effort by growing 
vegetables in their own small plots, often in urban and 
residential areas. After the war, the idea of victory gardens 
was furthered by President Truman and his slogan: “Save 
meat, save wheat, save the peace.” 
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ictory Plaza in Chicago, at the LaSalle Street 
entrance of City Hall, was dedicated in 1943 
as amonument to Teamster support for the 
war effort. The $10,000 plaza was donated by 
Teamster Joint Council 25. It served also as a 
reviewing stand for patriotic demonstrations, parades, war 
bond rallies, and other ceremonies. 
Teamsters also offered to lend the government $8 million 
without interest as part of the war effort. General President 
Tobin made the offer to President Roosevelt in a personal 
letter in 1942. The Teamsters had $6 million in liquid 
assets and $2 million in government bonds. The federal 
government turned down the offer as unfair to the 
Teamsters. 
Besides donating Victory Plaza, Chicago Teamsters Joint 
Council 25 were responsible for the purchase of $6.5 
million in war bonds in 1943. Members were urged to 
invest at least 10 percent of their earnings under the 
payroll savings plan for the purchase of bonds. The IBT 
had led the way in the program and even extended it to 
include Canadian Victory Loans and Bonds. It pledged 
IBT purchase of $2 million in U.S. bonds yearly. In 1943, 
the IBT held $8 million in government bonds. Teamsters 
across the country followed suit with bond drives of their 
own all during the war effort. Taxi drivers even sold savings 
stamps to their customers. 


Teamster General President Tobin 
and other union executives joined 
in a war bond rally and dedication 
of Victory Plaza at Chicago City 
Hall. With Tobin are John M. Gill- 
espie, General Secretary- Ireasurer, 
and Thomas Flynn, executive 
assistant to Tobin. 
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i ee eB. ee ae “Buy Bonds! was the slogan of Local 
oft US.WAR SAVING 8 ov oe 7 467. San Bernadino, California. and 
~ STAMPS Ni” oe other locals in buying and selling 
iy a, . government war bonds. Citizens 
queued at bond booths in depart- 
ment stores to follow the Teamsters 


advice. 
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WARRING! 


THIS TRUCK IS BEING 
OPERATED BY THE 


UNITED STATES 
“GOVERNMENT 


BY ORDER OF THE PRESIDENT. 
‘UNDER THE WAR LABOR DISPUTES ACT 


INTERFERENCE WITH GOVERNMENT OPERATION 
OF THIS TRUCK IS PUNISHABLE BY A FINE 
OF NOT MORE THAN $5,000.00 OR BY 
IMPRISONMENT OF NOT MORE THAN 1 YEAR, 
OR BOTH. 





he National War Labor Board was established 

in the first month of the War to handle labor 

disputes. A conference of two dozen leaders 

of industry and labor, including Teamster 

leader Tobin put together the Plan. Concilia- 
tion, mediation, and voluntary arbitration were relied 
upon. Any dispute that remained unsettled at the 
bargaining table was to be submitted to the Board as 
compulsory arbitrator. The Board pledged itself to a living 
wage as a minimum, the upholding of established labor 
policies, use of the regular tools of collective bargaining, 
and the outlawing of strikes and lockouts or other 
stoppages of work. 


A month earlier, 225,000 over-the-road Teamsters in the 
Midwest had involved themselves in a protracted strike. 
At the strong urging of President Roosevelt, Teamster 
leader Tobin urged mediation of the strike three weeks 
before Pearl Harbor. By January, the National Defense 
Mediation Board in the Central States, in a landmark 
collective bargaining decision, had awarded a 13 percent 
wage increase to teamsters, $6 a week more. 

On the West Coast, Teamsters won exclusive bargaining 
rights for the bulk of 7000 employees of the fruit industry. 
It was the first agricultural case to come before the War 
Labor Board and the Teamsters gained by an over- 
whelming vote the jurisdiction to act in behalf of the 

fruit workers. 


United Press International Photo 


General President Tobin was spend- 
ing much time in Washington work- 
ing in the war effort. Above, Thomas 
E. Flynn, his assistant, talks to a 
truck driver at the time of the Mid- 
west trucking dispute. A similar 
dispute on the West Coast, involving 
fruit packers, was handled by 

Dave Beck. 


Library of Congress 














eamsters won testimonials to their work in the 
war effort. Among them, the SS Thomas J. 
Lyons, a Liberty Ship named in honor of an 
officer of Local 808 and Joint Council 16 in 
New York, whose local purchased more than 
$2 million in war bonds. Also, the SS Michael Casey, 
named for a pioneer of the San Francisco Teamsters. A 
third ship, the USS Birgit, was launched in honor of Local 
251 Providence for their efforts in war bond drives. The 
story of teamster war efforts was depicted in the motion 
picture “Rolling to the Rhine,” put out by the Army. 
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Patton Praises Truck Drivers 


ny should have seen those trucks on 
the road to Gabes. The drivers were 
magnificent!” 


Thus spoke Gen. George S. Patton tell- 
ing his men of the heroic parts played by 
non-combat men in battle and of the great 
importance of every man in the army do- 
ing the job that was assigned to him. 

‘Every man has a job to do,” Gen. Pat- 
ton said. 

“Every man is a link in the great chain. 

“What if every truck driver decided that 
he didn’t like the whine of those shells over- 
head, turned yellow, and jumped headlong 
into the ditch? This bird could say to him- 
self, “Hell, they won’t miss me—just one 
guy in millions.’ 

“What if every man thought that? Where 
would we be now? 


“What would our country, our loved ones, 


our homes, even the world be? Thank God, 
Americans don’t think like that. Every man 
serves the whole. Every department, every 
unit, is important in the vast scheme of this 
war. 

“You should have seen those trucks on 
the road to Gabes (in the African cam- 
paign). The drivers were magnificent! All 
day and all night they rolled over those 
terrible roads, never stopping, never falter- 
ing from their course, with shells bursting 
around them all the time. We got through 
on good old American guts. 

“Many of these men drove over 40 con- 
secutive hours! These men weren’t combat 
men but they were soldiers with a job to do. 
They did it—and in a whale of a way they 
did it. They were part of a team. Without 
them, the fight would have been lost. All 
the links in the chain pulled together and 
that chain became unbreakable.” 
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ollowing the War, returning veterans were 

guaranteed maintenance of their seniority in 

an effort to assure them of the jobs they left. 

A campaign was instituted to encourage 

consumers to have their purchases delivered. 
“Have It Delivered” became a peacetime slogan in an 
effort to provide more jobs. War economies had restricted 
such deliveries in efforts to save fuel and rubber. The 
shopper had grown accustomed to carrying parcels home 
under her arm. 
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aster Bonnet or bathroom scales; no matter what you buy, have it deliv- 
ered. But, more than that, buy only where Union Teamsters are employed. If all 
Teamster wives would insist on nothing but Union goods and services, the cause 


of Unionism would advance tremendously! Don't take it home; have it delivered! 





Just before the outbreak of World War II, the Teamsters 
lost one of their most highly regarded leaders, General 
Secretary-T reasurer Thomas L. Hughes. In his honor, the 
New York Joint Council presented a plaque to IBT, which 
was hung at the Indianapolis headquarters. 
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General President Tobin is honored 
for his safety efforts (opposite page) 
and congratulated for his war efforts 
by California Governor Earl Warren, 
GOP candidate for vice president 

in the first postwar election, at the 
1947 Teamster Convention in 

San Francisco. 


he 1947 Teamster convention, held in San 
Francisco, was the first convention since 1940. 
A. 1945 convention had been scheduled, but 
postponed due to the gas and rubber conser- 
vation effort. In the interim, Teamster relations 
with the Brewers had warmed to the extent that IBT 
invited them to become members. The Brewers had been 
thrown out of the AF of L and had joined the ClO as a 
way to tie itself to the organized labor movement when 
Teamsters turned the other cheek on 40 years of Brewers 
failure to abide by AF of L jurisdiction rulings favorable to 
IBT. General President Tobin reported a paid-up member- 
ship of 900,000, double the figure at the last convention, 
and a treasury of $17 million, almost triple the $6 million 
held in 1940. 
Just after the War, John M. Gillespie, who had succeeded 


Thomas L. Hughes, as General Secretary - Treasurer , died. 


He had grown up with General President Tobin since their 
youth in the labor movement in Boston. Gillespie had 
been the first appointment made by Tobin following his 
1907 election to the Teamster Presidency. He moved with 
Tobin from Boston to continue his business agent 
activities. Gillespie was succeeded by John F. English. 
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With the passage of the Taft-Hartley Act in 1947, the 
authority of the National Labor Relations Board, first 
established under the Wagner Act, was extended to 
handle charges by management of unfair practices. Also 
known as the Labor-Management Relations Act, Taft- 
Hartley outlawed jurisdictional strikes, closed shops, and 
secondary boycotts. It empowered the government to 
obtain an 80-day injunction against strikes, endangering 
national health and safety. (Provisions of the Labor 
Reform Act of 1959 repealed a Taft-Hartley requirement 
that union leaders sign non-Communist affidavits. ) 
Labor’s stiff opposition to the Taft-Hartley legislation 
spilled over into GOP considerations in their nomination 
for President. Instead of nominating Senator Robert A. 
Taft, grandson of a President, Republicans once again 
turned to New York Governor Thomas E. Dewey. 
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Labor rallied against the Taft-Hartley 
bill, which extended National Labor 
Relations Board jurisdiction to com- 
plaints by employers against unions. 
Above, huge rally at Madison Square 
Garden; below, pickets. 








Teamsters Lead Southern Drive 


The Teamsters led all AF of L unions in the southern organizing drive 


which added 425,000 members to the federation from June, 1946, to Au- 
gust, 1947, in 14 southern states, according to the report of the AF of L 


executive council to the 1947 San Francisco convention. 
Following is the tabulation showing the progress of each AF of L 

























union in increasing its southern membership: 
General Over-All: Membership Gam 0c 425,000 
In new locals, new shops or firms or new bargaining units —________._____--. 330,000 
In growth in established locals or bargaining units —......---------------------- ._ 65,000 
This figure includes new apprentices, returned service men, 
increased employment and other such factors. 
New Clartera tasued a ee 1,300 
New Bargaining Units Established... ee 1,800 
NERD Plections Won... a 1,364 
NLRB Blections Lost; about. "7 360 
Specific Organization Gains: 
Teamsters organized over 200 trucking firms, estimated membership —_._. 10,000 
District 60... 7,000 
Bakery and Confectionery Workers 7,000 
Cemical Workers, 31 Charters: 32 7 4,000 
Pulp: Sulphite and Paper... =. 9,000 
i ee ee a ae ele 6,500 
ete STE! 3,500 
6,500 






Carpenters in construction field 
In sawmill, furniture and general milling and wood working 
Blectricians, estiniated 
Won three or four big power companies, one telephone company, 
rural electrification companies, balance electrical manufacturing 
9,000 





























industry. 
Tohaceo Workers 
Insurance Acwents 2,200 
Hotel and Restaurant Workers 3,800 
224 Laundry. Workers | 6,000 
Bus Drivers 6 a. Fe 1,500 
Hod Carriers and Common Uaberers 2. 22... 9,000 Del 
Retail Clerks a ee 4,200 €gates to the 
Paper Makers _.... "€, Te leas of Tae Confer 
Molders 0 a ) ave Beck in the early ‘oe 
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Office Employees ___ 
Meat Cutters and Bi. *; 
Packing houses, J, 
handling; over... «3'” 
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Operating heeled “ak 
International Ladi 
Other Needle Trade 
Fishermen —__... A 
State, County an 
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Peacetime opportunities loomed large for the Teamsters 
and the task of organizing had become much more 
complex due to the many facets of work that fell under 
IBT jurisdiction. For every Teamster member —a million 
in all in 1949 — there was one worker eligible for member- 
ship in the automotive trades alone. As a result, IBT 
organized trade divisions under the Teamster umbrella 
with the establishment of the National Automotive, 
Petroleum and Allied Trades Division in 1949. Service 
station employees alone provided a large bulk of potential 
membership. Other classifications of work suggested for 
organizing included automobile salesmen and demon- 
strators, service and accessory salesmen, lubricating men, 
undercoaters, specialized polishers, washers, tow truck 
drivers, panel parts truck drivers, pickup drivers, motor- 
cycle riders, car unloaders, working parts managers, 
buyers, clerks, department helpers and stockroom 
persons, shipping, receiving, custodial, service, and main- 
tenance employees, parking lot attendants, and others. 
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Library of Congress 


In the area of food processing, IBT had established a 
National Conference of Fruit, Vegetable and Produce 
Industries as a Trades Division shortly before the Auto- 
motive Division. With the advent of frozen foods, an 
entirely new area had opened up to the canning industry, 
one that at first appeared to threaten the livelihood of 
teamsters in fresh and canned produce. Florida frozen 
orange juice came to the fore. 

IBT had difficulty with Cannery Workers in California over 
warehousemen who belonged under Teamster jurisdic- 
tion. In addition, cannery workers, whose work is largely 
seasonal, not only had a poor bargaining position but 
also acted as a damper often on the movement of goods 
from the warehouse. As a result, AF of L in 1946 turned 
over jurisdiction of cannery workers on the west coast to 
Teamster organizers. 
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Another area of specialized interest was the dairy industry 
for which IBT organized the International Dairy Confer- 
ence. The dairy division had some 200,000 members of 
IBT itself. The proliferation of specialty concerns among 
Teamster members was mirrored by local and regional 
publications and their ever-expanding readership as 
membership in locals grew. 








While milk was expected to be around for a long time, its 
means of delivery became somewhat uncertain: By 1950, 
the vending machine industry had become a billion dollar 
business. Aside from food, drink, and merchandise pur- 
chases available from machines, there were also coin 
operated amusement devices such as juke boxes and 
game machines, and service equipment, refrigerators, 
television sets, and washing machines. Teamsters viewed 
vending machines as a potential threat to already estab- 
lished means of selling and distribution and also saw a 
need to organize workers involved in the service of vend- 
ing machines. 
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Library of Congress 


To meet the needs of long haul Teamsters, IBT organized 
the Over-the-Road Trade Division. With the advancement 
of technology made during the War, the truck had become 
a highly sophisticated piece of equipment. In addition, 
certain safety precautions and measures had been placed 
upon operation of the equipment. A trucking company 
(management) was responsible for holding to the safety 
rules or lose its authority to operate in interstate commerce. 
But teamsters (union) were the men on the firing line 
when it came to operation of company vehicles. In addi- 
tion, technology provided certain economies that accrued 
to the benefit of capital, but it was labor, behind the wheel, 
that held control over whether equipment was used in 
such a way as to add to company profit. 


In Pennsylvania, hundreds of huge 
tractor trailer trucks lined bumper to 
bumper along the Turnpike to 
protest the state’s truck weight laws 
that limited weights of big trucks in 
1948 to 45,000 pounds. The 
trucks themselves often weighed as 
much as 25,000 pounds. About 
260 trucks were involved in the 
“parkdown,” according to state 
police. It began when police en- 
forced a 24-hour watch against 
weight violators. 
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Filing of report cards gathered at ust as it is impossible to assume that everyone 
check-off stations after interviews behind the wheel of an automobile has a 
with drivers. : a ets ‘ 
driver’s license, so, too, was it impossible to 
assume that every truck driver belonged to an 
IBT local. Operators of trucks could also be 
independent businessmen offering their own truck for 
hire —a kind of one vehicle trucking company. Such in- 
dependent operators could hire themselves out to man- 
agement to haul a specific load under a contract and then 
do the driving themselves. The fact of life allowed for 
possible abuse by management in the hiring of underpaid 
drivers as a way to circumvent a bonafide contract between 
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Things to be Remembered: 


First—That all dues are e payable 
in advance, on or before the Ist 
day of each month. 


Second—That this is the Officie aaa] 
Due Book and that no othe 
“system of receipting for dues 
initiations or assessments will 
be recognized. 


Third—That unless all dues and 
assessments are paid as provided 
by the Constitution, you are not 
entitled to financial support from 
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management and teamsters. As a result, IBT organized 

a campaign to stop “everything that rolls” in 1949 

and check to see whether contractors or owners of goods 
being hauled were abiding by labor-management agree- 
ments. Checks were made at weighing stations, terminals, 
freight docks, and warehouses. Checkers were provided 
with official identification badges and drivers given stamps 
to attach to their dues books. “Gypsy” drivers were warned 
that interposing themselves as agents in violation of a 
union-management agreement could jeopardize their 
latter admission to a teamster local in their chosen 
profession. 


Union drivers were cleared through 
check-off stations with stickers for 
their windshields and stamps for 
their dues books. 
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hen Teamsters met at their 1952 conven- 
tion in Los Angeles, it was a time of tran- 
sition. His name placed in nomination by 
Vice President Dave Beck, Teamster 
General President Daniel Tobin faced 
rising applause as he looked out over the assembled 
members of the convention. 
Tobin arose and addressed the assembly: “Mr. Chairman,” 
Tobin began, “I desire to place before you another nom- 
ination for the office of General President, and at the same 
moment, I also desire to advise you—and | must ask you 
to respect my wish —that I am not a candidate for the 
office of General President.” 
There were cries of “No, no, no, Dan,” from throughout 
the auditorium. It was the end of an era. Tobin had 
served the Teamsters as General President for 45 years. 
It was the beginning of a new era. 
Tobin nominated aman he described as “a veteran of the 
first World War and a veteran of many wars in Labor.” Not- 
ing“We have innumerable men who could fill this job. 
Some might do just as well, but in my personal judgment 
no one could do any better.” The man was Dave Beck. 





The Teamster Executive Board in 
1952. Seated, left to right: D. J. 
Murphy, Daniel Tobin, Dave Beck, 
John F. English, John Conlin. Stand- 
ing, left to right: James R. Hoffa, 
Edward Crumbock, Einar Mohn, 
Sidney L. Brennan, Frank Brewster, 
William A. Lee, Thomas L. Hickey, 
Joseph Diviny, John T. O’Brien. 

At left, two Teamster General 
Presidents — Daniel Tobin and 
Dave Beck. 





In speaking of his years as Teamster General President, 
Tobin said he had “all the honors that any human being 
could have in the Labor Movement, and now ! want to sit 
back, if lam permitted by God and nature, and watch the 
picture from the sidelines for the next year or two.” Tobin 
was elected Chairman Emeritus of the Teamsters and 
promised to serve in an advisory capacity. 
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Dan Tobin’s chair which has been 
preserved at Local Union 716 in 
Indianapolis. 





The transition was also seen at the AF of L with the death 
of its President William Green after 28 years of tenure. 
Green was the son of an immigrant coal miner from 
England and worked digging coal for many years him- 
self. At the age of 18, he was selected as local union 
secretary in the United Mine Workers of America. He rose 
through the ranks to the union’s international secretary- 
treasurer. He also authored the Ohio workmen’s compen- 
sation law as a state senator. He was succeeded as AF of L 
President by George Meany. 
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Pictured above around the chair 
draped in black in honor of AF of L 
President William Green at his 
death are: (Standing, left to right): 
W. L. McFetridge, Daniel Tobin, 
Harry C. Bates, James C. Petrillo, 
Charles J. McGowan, George 
Meany, Matthew Woll, W. C. Birth- 
right, George M. Harrison, William 
Daugherty, Herman Winter. Seated 
David Dubinsky. 

At left, Tobin congratulates 

George Meany, who succeeded 
William Green as AF of L President. 





even moving vans transferred Teamster head- 
quarters furniture, equipment, and records in 
January, 1953, to the nation’s capital from 
Michigan Avenue in Indianapolis, Indiana, 
center of Teamster activities for half a century. 
Temporary Washington Teamster headquarters were 
established in a building owned by the National Associa- 
tion of Letter Carriers, a short walk from the current head- 
quarters of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, in 
full view of the Capitol and adjacent to federal property 
where the Legislative and Judicial Branches are housed. 
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Five of the seven vans used to move 
the Teamsters over the road from 
headquarters in Indianapolis, 
Indiana, to the nation’s capital. 
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The charter by which the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
became affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor, is carefully 
taken down by Teamster General 
Secretary-Treasurer John F. English 
from Indianapolis, Indiana, head- 
quarters for transfer to new Wash- 
ington headquarters in January, 


_ FEDERATION o LABOR 


Indianapolis accounting operations 
were carried on in this small portion 
of Teamster headquarters. The 
move to Washington brought about 
much more room for all workers 
and a new, highly sophisticated data 
processing operation. 
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Canadian Conference 
Western Conference 
Central Conference 


Southern Conference 


mm Eastern Conference 





KENTUCKY JA 


OKLAHOMA TENNESSEE 


MISSISSIPPI ALABAMA GEORGIA 


LOUISIANA FLORIDA 


In 1953, a major step in the evolution of Teamster 
organizational structure was taken with the formation of 
the Central Conference of Teamsters. Twelve midwestern 
states were linked together. The affiliation of the 12 
central states was patterned after the previously organized 
Western and Southern Conferences. Teamster General 
President Dave Beck called for mutual support among the 
states and areas to strengthen Teamsters locally and 
nationally. 

Six months later, fifteen East Coast states and the 
District of Columbia were similarly organized into the 
Eastern Conference of Teamsters with Third Vice 
President Edward Crumbock as chairman. 

In October, 1975, the Teamster General Executive 
Board authorized the formation of the Canadian 
Conference of Teamsters. Previous to that, Canadian 
local unions were affiliated with Western, Central and 
Eastern Conferences of Teamsters according to their 
geographical location. Teamster General President 
Frank E. Fitzsimmons named Edward Lawson, vice 
president from Vancouver, B.C., Canada, as director of 
the Canadian Conference of Teamsters. 
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Dave Beck stands behind Edward 
Crumbock, who was first chairman 
of the Eastern Conference. Repre- 
sentatives at the formation meeting 


of the Eastern Conference of 
Teamsters. 











Within a year of his election as General President of the 
Teamsters —the same year in which Teamster Head- 
quarters were moved to Washington, D.C.— Dave Beck 
had established a foothold in a city filled with representa- 
tives of various, and often conflicting, causes. Beck was 
called upon to present Teamster views before nationwide 
television audiences on interview programs and as guest 


speaker at gatherings such as those held by the National 
Press Club. 


Above, he appeared on the “Man of 
the Week” television program to 
outline the IBT position and that of 
labor on matters of importance of 
the day. As television began to take 
hold, the public came to know union 
leaders much more personally than 
ever before. 
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Above, Dave Beck signs autographs 
for students who participated on a 
1954 showing of “Youth Wants to 
Know.” Below, he is shown being 
interviewed by newsmen on “Face 
the Nation.” 
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General President Beck with Mr. 
Gaetano Abate, National Secretary 
of the F..L.T.AT. after he was 
presented with an honorary 
membership card in the Italian 
union. 

During the 1954 trip, Beck met in 
London with Herbert Morrison, 
Labor Party leader (left) and Arthur 
Deakin, president of the Transport 
and General Workers Union (right). 


Following in the footsteps of his predecessor Daniel J. 
Tobin, Teamster General President Dave Beck traveled 
throughout Western Europe for four weeks in 1954 to 
gain a grasp for labor problems there and refine some of 
his own approaches toward labor problems at home. He 
returned even more fully convinced of the need for 
American labor leaders to fight communism. The convic- 
tion echoed the one long held by Tobin. 

While attending the 1954 Conaress of the International 
Transport Workers’ Federation, Beck was called upon to 
advise his European counterparts on American labor 
techniques. Beck went further. Seeing that communist 
labor officials in Italy traveled freely by car and by motor 
scooter while Democratic labor leaders were forced to 
walk, Beck, on behalf of the Teamsters, presented the 
Federazione Italiana Lavoratori Transporti e Ausiliari del 
Traffico with an automobile, a Fiat, and a donation of 


$30,000. 


A London ‘cabbie’ talks about the 
labor conditions in England with 
General President Beck. 
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aralleling his predecessor’s government 
service, Dave Beck was called upon by 
President Eisenhower to advise the Execu- 
tive Branch on transportation matters. With 
the election of Eisenhower, the Republican 
Party had its man in the White House for the first time in 
20 years, and embarked upon a survey of the bureaucracy 
in an effort to develop ways of assuring that government 
function more smoothly. 
Beck had gained nationwide respect as an organizer for 
his work years earlier on the West Coast. He had come to 
Washington simultaneously with the new Republican 
Administration and was called to the White House by 
Eisenhower for a conference ten days after Eisenhower 
was inaugurated. 
After serving on a White House panel that dealt with 
regulation of motor carriers, the White House accepted 
recommendations that brought about the establishment 
in the Department of Commerce of a section dealing with 
promotional aspects of the transportation industry, a 
section that years later was to form the nucleus of the 
new Department of Transportation. 
Two years later, the White House panel, of which Beck 
was a member, set forth recommendations for a $101 
billion program of highway construction throughout the 
United States toward safe and efficient transportation for 
a growing population and an expanding economy as well 
as to provide for necessary civil and military defense. We 
know the highway network today as the Interstate System. 





in Gonor Of 


American Labor 
LABOR DAY 1956 


Presented to 


Dave Bock 


The White House, September 1956 


Beck was presented with a plate 
block of four stamps commemorat- 
ing the first one designed to honor 
Labor. Inscribed in the portfolio 
presented to Beck on Labor Day 

at the White House were words by 
President Eisenhower: “Labor is the 
United States.” 

In the fall of 1954, Beck became a 
member of a special advisory 
committee on highways which held 
hearings on President Eisenhower’s 
plan to modernize highways into 
what we know today as the Inter- 


‘‘Labor is the United States. The pre women io state System. Seated at the table 
with their minds, their hearts an nds, create the , : j 
wealth that is shared in this country—they are America.’’ are Lucius D. Clay, chairman; 


DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER William A. Roberts, Milwaukee, 
President of the United States ‘ - 
at Dedication of AFL-CIO Building Wisconsin; Stephen D. Bechtel 
Washington, D. C., June 4, 1956 : 2 : se 
San Francisco, California. Standing 
next to Beck is S. Sloan Colt, 


New York, New York. 














Just as they had mobilized during wartime in defense of 
the democratic way of life, so, too, did Teamsters find 
themselves in the forefront of a dramatic breakthrough 
with the discovery of the Salk vaccine against polio and 
cobalt treatment for cancer in 1955, Polio had for years 
been the dreaded crippling child disease and cancer still 
is today. The moment treatment was made possible, 
everyone wanted it. Members of the Teamsters found 
themselves in important roles in expediting the treatments 
throughout the country from the warehousemen who 
worked long hours packaging shipments from licensed 
manufacturers to over-the-road and city drivers speeding 
the precious and dangerous materials to places where it 
was to be used to locals which arranged with local health 
agencies to/assure that everyone got a polio shot. 


Above; General President Beck and 
Vice President Einar Mohn handle 
the precious cobalt isotopes. 
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With the discovery of.a vaccine to 
prevent polio—at the time.as 
dreaded.a disease.in youth as 
cancer today is in people. of all 
= ages everyone wanted their 
pole vACERE —— a Shak See innoculations and right. away. 

— ) “aN a... Teamsters. came to the fore by 
handling. orders for the vaccine from 
the warehouse to:innoculation 
centers. 
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Dedication day at the new IBT 


Headquarters, 25 Louisiana Avenue, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 


The sculptured seal above hangs in 
the lobby of the new building. 





ith the dedication of the new Head- 
quarters Building, the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters reached a new 
landmark —a landmark of progress, a 
landmark of service — wrote General 
President Beck. “This building symbolizes the unity and 
advances made by our union in more than 52 years of 
diligent, loyal, and energetic effort. This building is a 
monument both to the strength and to the responsibility 
of the Teamsters in the labor movement in the United 
States, Canada and the Territories of Hawaii and Alaska. 
“Our union was established on fundamental trade union 
principles; to work earnestly and constantly to improve 
the wages, hours and conditions of our members; to 
develop responsibility in trade union membership and in 
community, state, and national citizenship. And while 
the membership has multiplied many times and changes 
are taking place in techniques and procedures, our aim 
and our purpose remain steadfast. 
“This building is designed to serve the membership and 
the nation today and tomorrow. To the end that we, as 
trade unionists, will make our contributions to a better 
labor movement and a better America, we dedicate this 
structure.” 


At the dedication of the Teamster 
Headquarters in Washington, D.C., 
November 4, 1955, the climactic 
moment was the laying of the 
cornerstone of the new building. 
Placed in the cornerstone: Official 
Teamster roster; Teamster consti- 
tution; a copy of the International 
Teamster magazine; the dedication 
brochure; roster of registered dele- 
gate visitors to the dedication; copy 
of newspaper salute as published 
by Washington papers; color picture 
postcard of the building: copies of 
the dedication and show programs; 
membership of the union broken 
down by numbers in joint councils: 
copy of the Teamster Washington 
Report; a Teamster lapel pin, and 
the Teamster pamphlet on auto- 
mation prepared by the research 
department. 

At left, AF of L President George 
Meany and Dave Beck look on as 
Secretary- Treasurer John F. English 
lays the cornerstone. 
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Twelve days after the dedication of the new Teamster 
Headquarters in Washington, President Emeritus Daniel 
Tobin, who had led IBT for 45 years, died. He was 83. 
Death came to him in Indianapolis, Indiana, the city in 
which he had labored from Teamster headquarters for 
so many years and funeral services were held there at 
St. Joan of Arc Roman Catholic Church. Interment was 
in Cambridge, Massachusetts, close to where he had 
begun as a team driver around the turn of the century. 
Under his leadership, the Teamsters Union had grown 
from 30,000 members to a million members. 


At the funeral of Teamster General 
President Daniel Tobin, who died 


November 14, 1955, were the follow- 


ing pallbearers (clockwise): Einar 
Mohn, Thomas E. Flynn, John 
English, Dave Beck, funeral director, 
Mathew Woll, George Meany, 
William Schitzler, Herman Winters, 
and funeral director. 

At right, the Teamsters paid tribute 
to their late leader at the Union- 


Industry Show, Philadelphia in 1956. 


Said Tobin: “The labor movement 
of America is founded on justice 
and if we stick together, work 
together as one solid unit, deter- 
mined to fight for what is right, 
those who come after us will enjoy 
the blessings of freedom and 
justice.” 
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1957 was convention time for the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America. Also, it was transition time in the 
Teamsters as Dave Beck announced in May of that year 
that he would not be a candidate for reelection. Said 
Beck: “I would like to say that while labor unity is desirable, 
we must continue within the framework of merged labor 
and the basic historical principles of autonomy, volun- 
tarism, and self-determination. I am certain the incoming 
General Executive Board will uphold these principles.” 
While in convention, delegates rejected out-of-hand a 
report of the AFL-CIO Ethical Practices Committee and 
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a notice of suspension from that body. (The Ethical 
Practices Committee document was based on reports 
from the McClellan Committee, a report the AFL-CIO 
itself later was to reject as a “tissue of lies.”’) 


Expulsion from the AFL-CIO loomed on the horizon 
as Teamster delegates sat in convention, but they made a 
decision for self-determination. 


They elected James R. Hoffa to succeed Dave Beck as 
General President. The vote: James Hoffa, of Detroit, 
1209; William A. Lee, of Chicago, 312; Thomas J. 
Haggerty, of Chicago, 140. 
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Host chairman Murray W. “Dusty” 
Miller, chairman of the Southern 
Conference, turns the gavel over 
to Dave Beck at the 1957 conven- 
tion in Miami Beach, Florida. 
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Hoffa enunciated Teamster policy toward AFL-CIO: “We 
have always enjoyed working with our brothers in the 
labor movement and we hope that we will be able to 
continue such mutually valuable cooperation. 

“We value our affiliation with the AFL-CIO.” 

“We shall do all things that we reasonably can to maintain 
that affiliation without sacrificing our honor or our basic 
autonomy.” 

Hoffa used the opportunity to ask the convention to 
affirm his statement and it did unanimously. Hoffa, at 44, 
had already spent a quarter of a century in the labor 
movement. 
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James R. Hoffa was elected 
Teamster General President. 

The General Executive Board of 
the Teamsters in 1957 (left to right, 
front row): John Kohrich, Cleve- 
land, and Paul Jones, Los Angeles, 
trustees; Harold J. Gibbons, St. 
Louis and Murray W. Miller, Dallas, 
vice presidents-elect; General 
President-elect James R. Hoffa, 
Detroit; General Secretary- Treasurer 
John F. English, Washington: 

John Conlin, Hoboken, N.J.: 
Joseph J. Diviny, San Francisco, 
and Harry Tevis, Pittsburgh, vice 
presidents; John O’Rourke, New 
York City, vice president-elect, and 
Raymond Cohen, Philadelphia, 
trustee-elect. Back Row: Bert 
Brennan, Detroit, vice president- 
elect: John T. O'Brien, Chicago, 
vice president; George Mock, 
Sacramento, and Thomas E. Flynn, 
Washington, vice presidents-elect: 
Einar O. Mohn, Los Angeles, vice 
president, and Gordon Conklin, 
St. Paul, and John Backhus, 
Philadelphia, vice presidents-elect. 
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Mr. Chairman and delegates: I want to say here that you 
have heard a lot about the Teamsters movement. Let me 
tell you something, that we have been in the AF of L for 
over 50 years. I have been 53 years connected with the 
Teamsters movement, and 46 years of the 53 I have 
represented the Teamsters movement. 


Regardless of what you or anybody says, deep down in 
your hearts you know there is not a union connected here 
that is better than the Teamsters Union. For 50 years 
every time you came to us we helped you. There aren’t 
five organizations connected here that we didn’t help at 
one time or another. There are International Unions 
sitting in here that owe the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters. When you were on strike and when you 
couldn’t get it from anybody else, when you knocked at 
the Teamsters door they helped you. 


How many times in your lives, if it hadn’t been for the 
Teamsters Unions, would you have lost the strikes and 
maybe you would not be here? 


Do you know that on two different occasions when the 
American Federation of Labor was down and out, when 
John L. Lewis and the CIO walked out of here, it was Bill 
Hutcheson and Dan Tobin that came to your rescue? If it 
wasn’t for the tax that they paid for the past 50 years the 
AF of L never would exist. 


We have 1,400,000 people in our Union, and every one 
of them is a union man, and you know it. You travel all 
over the country and you see them. Why should you 
condemn our Union for two or three fellows who have 
gone wrong? Aren’t we entitled to that? How many of 
your International Unions can even live up to the Team- 
sters? We are on the chopping block now, but who is 
going to follow us? When you do, be judged by what you 
do here today and don’t come weeping on our shoulders. 
We'll be able to take it. I wonder, will you be able to take it 
the way we are going to take it? 


We have done everything that is possible, but some 
people don’t like us because we are a big organization 
and they are afraid we are going to be overpowerful. But 


while we were building up our organization did we cast 
you aside? No. We took you along with us. We have 
helped you. 


We are not asking you for any sympathy. Thank God, we 
have one million five hundred thousand men, and let me 
tell you, and let me tell you the truth, we had 30,000 new 
initiations last month —and that was a short month. We 
ask for one year. After giving you 50 years, giving you all 
our time and our money we ask for one year to clean up 
our house. 


My God, my friends, they say in unity there is strength. We 
joined this organization and we stayed with you all the 
way through. 


My friends, the penalty is too severe, it is to severe. 
Expulsion —that’s all we talk about. How many of you 
have been business agents? How many men have you 
forced the employer to take back when in your heart you 
knew they were wrong? 


Oh, it makes my blood run cold. I am coming near the 
end of my days. I never thought I would live to see this. 
We built this organization up for you, and we were the 
ones that laid the foundation. We tried to build a good 
house, and we did it, and for all the good we have done 
you are going to tell us today “We are going to expel you.” 


So I say to you, my friends, the Teamsters Union will get 
along. We won't forget our friends. Teamsters never forget 
their friends. As far as our enemies are concerned, they 
can all go straight to hell. 


We are asking for nothing but a square deal. | want you, if 
you will, to take a look at the representatives of the Team- 
sters Union over there in that corner. If you have an 
International Union that can produce any better than 
them, then I will shut my mouth. 


What do you expect of us? Who are you crucifying? Iam 
not interested in the Executive Council of the AFL-CIO; 
[ am interested in the Teamsters Union. I am a Teamster. 
Well, let me tell you, you will weep before we will. 











In 1959, the AFL-CIO denounced the McClellan 
committee as “an ill-concealed effort to discredit and 
weaken and, if possible, destroy” the trade union move- 
ment. The AFL-CIO resolution stated that the McClellan 
committee “never adequately protected the rights of 
those accused. ..put individuals on trial in the press and 
television...rendered verdicts of guilty before hearing 
testimony.” 


o one has to be told that it 
would have taken a lot of 
guts to openly discuss 
whether or not the expulsion 
a Lee. TF. of the Teamsters was just and right, in 
— Bonn fe me © @ ~~ viewof the fact that this union was 
EEE Bs re | expelled under the same set of charges 
| that we now condemn. I am sorry to 
say we didn’t have that kind of sabe ) 











AFL-CIO Vice President Joseph 
Curran, founder and president of 
the National Maritime Union anda 
member of the AFL-CIO Ethical 
Practices Committee. 


At the Senate Rackets Committee 
hearings in 1959, on one side of the 
table, Teamster General President 
Hoffa, and on the other side of the 
table, two Kennedy Brothers, 
Robert, committee counsel, and 
John F,, U.S. Senator from 
Massachusetts. 
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At the 18th Convention, held in Miami Beach, Florida, in 
1961, Teamster General President James R. Hoffa and 
other officers were re-elected. All dues, whether below, 

at or above the $5 minimum were increased a $1 a month 
with the new year. Strike benefits were raised from $15 a 
week to $25. Per capita paid by locals to the International 
was raised from 40 cents to $1. 

















The mood of Congress in 1959 surfaced as partly anti- 
union and the result was the Labor-Management 
Reporting and Disclosure Act (Landrum-Griffin). The 
bill required unions to handle struck goods, forcing 
dedicated members to act as strike breakers. The legisla- 
tion also severely limited use of pickets as organization 
tools. Additionally, Landrum-Griffin imposed highly 
complicated legal reporting and disclosure requirements 
on all unions. 


Teamsters rally in Madison Square 
Garden, New York City, in opposi- 
tion to passage of the Landrum- 
Griffin bill which severely limited 
union action, even forcing union 
members to act as strike breakers. 








Landrum-Griffin was ominous. No longer was narrow 
collective bargaining for wages, hours and working 
conditions sufficient. Looking down the road, Teamsters 


knew they had to rev up more than diesel engines. More 
clout had to be put into legislative and political activities 
to protect what had been won at the bargaining table 
from anti-union legislation. Teamster wives were an 
untapped source of political strength, and they were 
called upon. They reved up their political activity at 
precinct, state and national levels, establishing communi- 
cations with governments. 
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Piggyback operations were a threat to Teamster jobs. 
Under a piggyback operation, a railroad loaded an over- 
the-road trailer on a railroad flatbed and hauled the goods 
by rail to a point where the trailer was taken off the flat- 
bed and driven to a terminal. Each trailer piggybacked on 
a railroad flatbed represented a driver and his assistant 
out of work as a result. Teamsters and their wives rallied 

in Washington to get changes in the Interstate Commerce 
Act to disallow such practices by railroads. 
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Teamster wives picket against 
‘piggybacking in front of the 
White House. 














In 1963, Teamsters launched DRIVE (Democrat, 
Republican, Independent Voter Education), a political 
action and legislative arm designed to protect economic 
gains won at the bargaining table and on the picket line. 
For $3-$5 annually, a teamster contributed to the cam- 
paign funds of local, state, and national politicians likely 
to further Teamster interests. The Taft-Hartley law denied 
use of dues money for support of candidates for federal 
office. DRIVE sought tax reduction for lower income 
brackets, a minimum wage of $1.50 an hour for all, 
social security pensions at the age of 60, housing, 
education, and medicare programs, and a 35-hour work 

















week. 
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Among the top political leaders with 
which DRIVE participants met were 
House Minority Leaders Repre- 
sentative Gerald Ford, above left 
and Senator Everett M. Dirksen at 
left. President Kennedy and Vice 
President Johnson are shown meet- 
ing with DRIVE wives at right. 
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Violence flared on a Teamster picket line in Puerto Rico 
in 1960 at El Imparcial, a newspaper there. The strike 
began in the editorial department. Teamster Local 901 
has jurisdiction over editorial workers. When the strike 
(oy al italel-xe Mm ici r-lalem ole) (o-me-lmcal-Ba-re[e( me) mael-lare\erantale 
called the pickets off private property and the outbreak 
began. 
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At the 1966 Convention, held in Miami Beach, Florida, 
General President James R. Hoffa won approval of 
amendments to the Teamster constitution geared to 
future growth of the IBT. New rules provided for manda- 
tory participation by a local in area-wide, industry-wide, 
and national agreements when a majority of locals 
agreed on such participation after a vote. The minimum 
local union dues were raised to $6 from $5, with the 
increase split evenly between the local and Headquarters. 
Provision was made for a General Vice President to 
assume the office and duties of the General President in 
case of death, resignation, or constitutional removal for 
the balance of the term. Frank E. Fitzsimmons was 
unanimously elected to the new office of General Vice 


President. 
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Delegates to the 19th convention of 
the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, in 1966, demonstrated 
their wisdom when they elected 
Frank E. Fitzsimmons to a newly 
created constitutional office of 
General Vice President. Early the 
following year, Fitzsimmons would 
serve the Teamsters in an hour of 
great need. 








In March, 1965, the Teamsters, meeting in its regular 
quarterly session of the General Executive Board, adopted 
a civil rights resolution which it implemented by voting a 
$25,000 contribution to the Southern Christian Leader- 
ship Conference of Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr, “as a 
major force in the civil rights movement.” The following 
morning, the General President offered a $5000 reward 
for the capture and conviction of those who murdered the 
wife of a business agent from a local in Detroit. Anthony 
“Jim” Liuzzo had been a business agent for 16 years. 
Viola Liuzzo Viola Liuzzo, a participant in a civil rights march, lay dead 
on a mortician’s slab, the victim of a segregationist’s Frank E. Fitzsimmons and Teamster 
bullet fired in the dead of night on lonely U.S. 80 between Vice ea uee? isla Mathis 
Montgomery and Selma, Alabama. Three years later, ee ak ae Kine 
King was similarly struck down by an assasin’s bullet. Jr., in Atlanta, Georgia. 
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eamster General Secretary-Treasurer John 

F. English died in 1969 after 23 years in the 

office and 65 years as a Teamster. He had 

begun with membership in Boston Local 191 

at age 15. English was succeeded in the office 
of General Secretary- Treasurer by Thomas E. Flynn, him- 
self a veteran of more than 45 years in the Teamster 
movement. 


The funeral for John F. English, 
Teamster General Secretary- 
Treasurer, held in Boston, February 
8, 1909. 
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General Vice President Frank E. 
Ftizsimmons receives a warm 


welcome from Pan Am employees 
at J.F.K. Terminal in New York. 














Although an Airline Division was formed within the 
Teamsters in 1963, it wasn’t until five years later that 
clerical and cargo employees at Pan American World 
Airways won their way into membership. Petition for 
membership began in 1965, but two elections were tossed 
out by the National Mediation Board on technicalities 
and the Pan Am workers continued with the Railway 
Clerks as their bargaining agents. The vote, 79 percent in 
favor of Teamster representation, opened the door to 
other membership from the airline industry. 


On opposite page, Pan Am employees 
prepare to strike. 


Teamsters had been linked with the 
airplane from the early days. With 
the agreement by workers for Pan 
American Airlines in 1968, the 
Teamster union doors were opened 
to reservationists, clerks, mechanics, 
and cargo handlers in and around 
the airport. 
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Collective Bargaining 


ate the necessary machinery to achieve maximum coopera- 
sae seamen cal mutual support for the collective har- 
gaining efforts of all unions prepared to join in such common 
effort to achieve responsible, stable labor-management rela- 
tions based upon equity and justice for all workers. 


1968 was a year of concern for dedicated labor leaders. 
At a chance meeting in a Chicago airport, Teamster 
Leader Frank E. Fitzsimmons and United Auto Workers’ 
President Walter Reuther vowed to act to get America 
moving again. In August of that year, the executive boards 
of the two unions formed the Alliance for Labor Action. 
They vowed to use their resources and organizational 
abilities to move in organizing the unorganized; to create 
machinery to achieve maximum cooperation, coordina- 
tion and mutual support in collective bargaining; to 
mobilize maximum resources to help organize agriculture 
workers; to support community groups to give minorities 
a political power base; and to cooperate with other con- 
cerned community groups to promote and support 
activities at the national and local levels. At a Founding 











Conference in Washington, D.C., in July, 1969, the unions 
outlined problems and dedicated themselves to work for 
solutions. 


Organizing drives were begun in the South, community 
action groups were formed in various parts of the nation. 
A Conference on Tax Justice was held in Washington, D.C. 


The Alliance for Labor Action was on the move. Then, 
two tragic events occurred. Walter Reuther was killed in a 
plane crash which also took the life of his wife. Next, the 
UAW was forced into a lengthy strike with General 
Motors which depleted its treasury. A $25 million loan 
from the Teamsters bailed out the UAW. But resources 
were depleted. And one member of the founding team 
was gone. ALA was disbanded in February, 1972. 


Teamster Leader Fitzsimmons 
joined hands with UAW President 
Walter Keuther (opposite page) at 
the Founding Conference of the 
Alliance for Labor Action. Above, 
Fitzsimmons delivered a major 
address at the ALA’s Conference on 
Tax Justice. At left, Fitzsimmons is 
shown being congratulated by 
Reuther after an address to the 
April, 1970, Convention of the 
United Auto Workers. 
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Delegates to the 1971 International 
Union Convention bestowed the 
union’s highest office on Frank E. 
Fitzsimmons, veteran of the early 
days of Detroit Teamster affairs and 
unionism. This did not represent a 
transition of authority as Fitzsimmons 
had been principal officer of the 
International Union since March, 


1967. 
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The 1971 Convention, held in Miami Beach, Florida, 
unanimously elected Frank E. Fitzsimmons General 
President of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters. 
Delegates increased out-of-work benefits, changed to 15 
from 12 the number of vice presidents on the board, and 
increased the minimum dues from $6 to $7 with another 
dollar to be added in two years. The first vice president 
was authorized to succeed the General President upon 
death, resignation, or removal. Along with Fitzsimmons, 
Thomas E. Flynn was elected General Secretary-Treasurer. 
Elected vice presidents were: Joseph J. Diviny, Ist vice 
president; Einar O. Mohn, 2nd vice president; George E. 
Mock, 3rd vice president; Murray W. Miller, 4th vice 
president; Harold J. Gibbons, 5th vice president; Joseph 
Trerotola, 6th vice president; Robert Holmes, 7th vice 
president; Ray Schoessling, 8th vice president; William 
Presser, 9th vice president; William J. McCarthy, 10th vice 
president; Salvatore Provenzano, 1 1th vice president; 
Edward Nangle, 12th vice president; Roy Williams, 13th 
vice president; Joseph Morgan, 14th vice president, and 
Edward Lawson, 15th vice president 

Elected trustees were Frank J. Matula, Jr, Maurice R. 


Schurr, and Louis F. Peick. 


Swearing in ceremonies of new offi- 
cers of the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters during the 20th 
Convention, held in Miami Beach, 
Florida, 1971. 
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Teamster families give support to 
the candidates and join in the 
victory celebrations. Above, General 
President Fitzsimmons with his wife 
and children, and at right, Vice 
President Murray W. Miller is 
congratulated by his granddaughter. 
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Like his predecessors, Teamster General President 

Frank E. Fitzsimmons knew the routes in Washington well 
and it was well that he did. Hardly had he become 
General President when Fitzsimmons found himself 
confronted like other labor leaders with a 90-day freeze 
on wages and prices imposed by the federal government. 
The freeze raised innumerable questions involving reg- 
ulation and enforcement and the possibility employers 
might take advantage of certain loopholes. Then, there 
loomed ahead a catch-up phase during which unfrozen 
wages and prices were to adjust themselves for the interim 
of the freeze period. In a union as large and as diversified 
as the Teamsters, the questions posed appeared to be as 
many as those asked of the economy itself. Fitzsimmons 
first met with other labor leaders and then joined ina 
pledge to help make the economic stabilization program 
work. 
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Labor leaders with President Nixon 
and top Cabinet officers met to dis- 


cuss the economic situation and 


Phase I wage and price controls. 
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ster leaders hold 


Team 


At right, 


meetings in each Conference to dis- 


cuss the new controls. 
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In 1972, after a long history of jurisdictional disputes, the 
United Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink and Distillery 
Workers signed an agreement for merger with the 
Teamsters. A joint statement authored by Teamster 
General President Fitzsimmons and Brewers President 
Karl Feller said: “Recent developments in technology, 
methods of distribution, and even government regulations 
pull us together in a common effort to best represent the 
nearly 100,000 workers in the United States and Canada, 
and in an effort to extend union wages, hours and con- 
ditions to nonunion workers in these fields.” 





Merger of the International Union of 
United Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft 
Drink and Distillery Workers with the 
Teamsters in August, 1972. On 
hand (seated, left to right): Thomas 
M. Rusch, Brewery Workers director 
of organizing, President Kar] Feller; 
General President Fitzsimmons and 
General Secretary-Treasurer 
Murray W. Miller; Arthur Gildea, 
Brewery Workers general secretary- 
treasurer. Standing: Frank Seban 
 . — and Walter Gillies of the IBT Brew- 
renee : ery and Soft Drink Division; IBT 
: Vice President Ray Schoessling, 
who is chairman of the IBT Brewery 
division, and John Hoh, also of the 
division. 
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n 1972 Thomas E. Flynn, Teamster General | 
Secretary- ‘Treasurer, died at age 66. He had | 
served his office three years. Flynn, a Chicago 
milk driver at 18, was a Teamster general 
organizer in 1936, executive assistant to 


Consul President Tobin in 1941, National Director of the 


Freight Division in 1952 and organizer in 1953 of the 
Eastern Conference. Flynn was succeeded as General 
Secretary: Treasurer by Murray W. “Dusty” Miller 
prominent in Teamster affairs for more than a quarter 

of a century. Miller, widely successful as an organizer and 
business agent, was the guiding light in the Southern 
Conference, and a Teamster vice president. 





Teamster General President 
Fitzsimmons, third from right facing 
camera, is shown at Geneva meet- 
ing of ICF as Teamsters joined the 
international labor group. At 
extreme right facing camera is IBT 
Vice President Weldon Mathis. 


Teamster General Secretary- 
Treasurer Murray W. Miller is 
shown with ICF Secretary General 
Charles Levinson, following Miller’s 
election as a vice president of the 
worldwide labor organization. 


The conglomerate and multi-national posture of finance 
has made affiliation with global union structure necessary, 
not only to assist workers in underdeveloped nations, but 
also to protect American workers from worldwide financial 
power which shows little regard for human and worker 
rights. In August, 1969, the Teamster General Executive 
Board approved affiliation of the International Union with 
the International Federation of Chemical and General 
Workers with headquarters in Geneva, Switzerland. 


Teamster General President and IBT Vice President 
Weldon Mathis journeyed to Geneva to establish relations 
with the ICF. Later, Fitzsimmons designated General 
Secretary- Treasurer Murray W. Miller the Teamster 
delegate to ICF; and Miller became a vice president of the 
international group. Labor delegations from the United 


States, Europe, Japan, Asia, and Latin America are 
affiliated with ICF. 
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Farm workers in the West, long organized by the Teamsters, 
have won betterment in wages and working conditions. 
More farm workers, particularly in California, have be- 
come Teamsters in recent years, happily, as can be seen 

in the picture of some of them with Teamster General 
President Frank E. Fitzsimmons. In 1975, representatives 
of the Teamsters Western Conference and some 175 
growers virtually rewrote a master agricultural agreement 
covering some 30,000 farm workers at peak season in 
parts of California and Arizona, bringing a three-year 
contract of unprecedented wage scales and fringe benefits. 




















Keeping lines of communications 
open with government, its agencies 
and departments is an important 
function of the General President. 
Here Frank E. Fitzsimmons is 
shown with former Secretary of 
Labor, Peter Brennan. 
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One of the important duties of a Teamster General 
President is to establish sound relations and communica- 
tions with all branches of government which make 
decisions affecting the welfare of America’s workers. It is 
important that labor has representation on committees 
and boards appointed by U.S. Presidents. 


Also, the General President is spokesman for the union, 
requiring appearances on national television shows and 
meetings with the press. 


In a shrinking world, the duties of the General President 
have taken on an international responsibility. The General 
President must be prepared and able to take on many 
assignments. 


On a trip to the State of Israel, 
preceeding his award of the State of 
Israel Silver Medal, Fitzsimmons is 
shown meeting with former Israeli 
Prime Minister Golda Meir. 


A proper perspective of Teamsters’ 
affairs was presented to the nation 
by Teamster Leader Fitzsimmons 
when he answered questions of 
newsmen on a showing of “Meet the 
Press.” He is shown here with 
Lawrence E. Spivak, founder and 
for many years moderator of this 
prestigious television presentation. 





Negotiations toward the National Master Freight Agree- 
ment extention beyond 1976 were described by Teamster 
General President Fitzsimmons as the “most difficult and 
serious’ in the history of the IBT. 

Among the issues noted by Fitzsimmons were the nation’s 
depressed economy, lingering inflation, threats to de- 
regulate the nation’s trucking industry, reduction in 
purchasing power, and the energy shortage. The recently 
expired agreement, also engineered under Fitzsimmons 
leadership had won large gains during the severe inflation 
of the early 1970's and also was hailed by the U.S. Sec- 
retary of Labor and the Director of the U.S. Federal 
Mediation and Conciliation Service. The first Agreement 
was signed in 1964 after five weeks of negotiations 
backed up by almost four years of planning and bargaining 
in consultation with 500 locals and almost half a million 
members involved in over-the-road and local cartage work. 


National Master Freight negotiations 
held in Washington, D.C., in May, 
1973, with Teamster General Presi- 
dent Frank E. Fitzsimmons present- 
ing the IBT side to Trucking 
Employers, Inc. negotiators. 





The National Master Freight Agree- 
ment involves much preparation in 
order to bring all the data necessary 
to the bargaining table. It begins with 
a survey of the rank and file, prelimi- 
nary meetings, and large amounts of 
correspondence. 


Then, figures must be checked and 
doubled checked and the little nu- 
ances of work problems carefully 
handled before everything can be 
presented in a package to manage- 
ment negotiators. The first Agree- 
ment took 40 months to prepare, 
but it resulted in a contract five 
weeks after labor presented its de- 
mands to management. With the 
growth of the Teamsters and the 
problems in general, preparations 
continue to take many months, just 
to make sure everything is in proper 


order. 
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At left, signing of the National Master 
Freight Agreement in 1973 in Wash- 
ington, D.C. Standing, second from 
left, behind Teamster General Presi- 
dent Frank E. Fitzsimmons is William 
J. Usery, Director of the Mediation 
and Conciliation Service. 

Above, the signing of the National 
Master Car Haul contract at Teamster 
Headquarters in February, 1968. 





BUT a: Officials from the U.S. Department 
> a | 9 @ of Labor oversee counting the bal- 
lots in the National Master Freight 
referendum, seeking approval or 
rejection of the wage and benefit 
package. 
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Teamster awards are too numerous to mention. Three 
examples are shown. Teamster General Secretary- 
Treasurer Murray W. Miller is shown receiving the ‘Spirit 
of Life Tribute’ award presented by the City of Hope. 
Nearly 1500 supporters of the City of Hope gathered in 
tribute in March 1973 in Las Vegas, Nevada. There, more 
than $200,000 was raised for the medical center in 
Duarte, California. The award was presented to Miller 
for his humanitarian work for the project. 

Teamster General President Frank E. Fitzsimmons won 
the 1972 Four Freedoms Foundation Award for 
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contribution to the advancement of freedoms of speech, 
religion, from want and from fear. Presenting the award ser 
is labor arbitrator Theodore Kheel at a banquet in April 4 PERS 

1972 attended by more than 1600 in New York City. @ ie L240 INTZ Os 
Then, of course, there are the many members who win Franklin DE Risin 
awards. Among them are drivers in local, state, and “Four Freedoms 
national competitions involving handling of their rigs, : ee Axwarsd 

such as the Roadeos sponsored by the American g VA te OKs 
Trucking Associations. Still others have been recognized j | isms 


for their heroic acts in emergency situations and for | Fisk 


millions of miles of safe and courteous driving. ee 
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Ray Schoessling 


Top photo, Fitzsimmons congratu- 
lates Louis Peick after administer- 
ing the oath of office as an IBT Vice 
President. Bottom photo, Roy 
Williams receives congratulations 
from Fitzsimmons and Schoessling 
on his elevation to Director of the 
Central Conference of Teamsters. 


1976 was to be a banner and busy year in Teamster 
affairs. Late in 1975, Frank Fitzsimmons and his union 
negotiators began preparations to renegotiate the 
union’s master agreement with the nation’s trucking 
industry. The agreement was to expire March 31, 1976. 

Following on the heels of the master trucking agree- 
ment was renewal of the union’s master agreement with 
the nation’s automobile haulers. That national contract 
was to expire May 31, 1976. 

And, 1976 was convention time for the International 
Union. 

These were topics for discussion as the General 
Executive Board met in January. And, at that meeting 
there was a major change on the general executive board. 

Murray W. Miller, who had served as general secretary- 
treasurer since May, 1972, announced his resignation 
and retirement. Ray Schoessling was recommended by 
Fitzsimmons and named by the General Executive Board 
to succeed Miller. Louis Peick, long-time secretary- 
treasurer of Chicago Freight Local 705, took Schoessling’s 
spot as an International Union Vice President, vacating 
his seat as an International Union trustee. Jesse Carr, 
secretary-treasurer of Teamster Local 959 in Anchorage, 
Alaska, was appointed to Peick’s trustee position. 
Schoessling had also served as Director of the Central 
Conference of Teamsters. That directorship went to 
Roy Williams, IBT Vice President from Kansas City, 
Missouri, and director of the IBT National Freight 
Division. 


Jesse Carr receives the oath of 
office as International Union Trustee 
from Teamster General President 
Fitzsimmons. 
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Teamster General President Frank 
E. Fitzsimmons and General 
Secretary- Treasurer Ray 
Schoessling present Canadian 
Conference of Teamsters charter 
to Edward Lawson. 


Delegates from Canadian local 
unions are shown approving by- 
laws for Canadian Conference. 


March 9, 1976, was Founder’s Day for Canadian 
Teamsters. 

Representatives of Canadian locals gathered in 

Toronto to establish bylaws and implement the Canadian 
Conference of Teamsters approved by the IBT General 
Executive Board in October, 1975. Previously, Canadian 
local unions were affiliated with the Western, Central, 

or Eastern Conference of Teamsters, depending upon 
their geographical location. 

Ed Lawson, president of Joint Council 36 in Vancouver, 
earlier had been appointed International Director of the 
Conference. A national headquarters was established in 
Ottawa. Regional offices were established in Vancouver, 
Toronto, and Montreal. Four Conference trade divisions 
were formed: Freight and Cartage; Construction; Brewery 
and Soft Drink; and Warehousing and Miscellaneous. 
Presenting the Canadian Conference of Teamsters 
charter at the Founding Conference was Teamster 
General President Frank E. Fitzsimmons. Joining with 
Fitzsimmons were General Secretary- Treasurer Ray 
Schoessling, Central Conference Director Roy Williams, 
Southern Conference Director Jospeh Morgan, Western 
Conference Director M. E. ‘Andy’ Anderson, and IBT 
Vice President Robert Holmes. 

Both Fitzsimmons and Schoessling called the Founding 
Conference a historic and a memorable occasion, 
creating great potential for better representation of the 
75,000 rank and file Teamsters in Canada and for 
organizing non-union workers in the Dominion. 
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At right, a truck carrying 80 foot 
sections of pipe to form part of the 
800 mile trans Alaska pipeline. 


Alaska Pipeline Service Co. 


In July 1976 more than two million American men and 
women were Teamster members. That meant that one 
out of every 10 Americans had joined the largest inde- 
pendent union in the free world. 

Teamsters were employed in nearly every walk of 
industrial life or the service trades. Because of their 

labor agreements, they were self-supporting members 

of their communities. The good and welfare of their 
country was their main concern. 

Helping the nation solve its problems was a Teamster 
priority, as for example, the 23,000 Teamsters working on 
the Alaskan pipeline to help solve energy problems. 

Far from being just a truck drivers union, the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters was a cross 
section of American workers joined together in collective 
bargaining. 
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Hoffa, Intro.; elected General Presi- 
dent, 278-81- elected General 
Vice-president, 270-71; with farm 
workers, 288-89; with Peter Brennan, 
290; at IFC meeting, 287; with Golda 
Meir, 291; at National Master Freight 
meetings, 292, 294: on national 
television, 291; receiving Four 
Freedom Foundation Award, 296-97: 
signing Brewery merger agreement, 
284-85; signing Car Haul contract, 
294-95; at Vic Tyler farewell party, 
194; welcomed by Pan-Am employee: 
274: at White House meeting, 282-83 

Flynn, Thomas E., 184, 273, 279, 
death, 286; portraits, 210, 213, 
252,297. 250. 

Ford, Gerald, 266. 

Fruit workers, 213. 

Furman, Daniel, 39. 


Garage, 1920's, 103. 

Garage workers, 170. 

Garment workers, 34. 

Gasoline service employees, 170. 

Geary, John, 160. 

Gibbons, Harold J., 257, 278. 

Gillespie, John M. 182, 184, 221, 
Portraits, 47, 82, 96, 210. 

Gillies, Walter, 284. 

Golden, George, 31, 66. 

Gompers, Samuel, 3, 29, 117, 130, 
last message, 116; portraits, 2, 
40, 91,97. 

Goudy, Leslie G., 160. 

Gould, Edward, 39. 

Grace, Larry, 66. 

Gravel haulers, 52. 

Green, William, 130, 163, 167, 183, 
Zt 

Gripp, M. W., 8. 

Gross, Charles P.: salutes Teamsters, 


Zah 


Haggerty, Thomas J., 255. 

Harrison, George, 184, 237. 

Hatters. See United Hatters Union of 
America. 

Heffren, P. M., 31. 

Hickey, Thomas L., 235. 

Hillman, Sidney, 172. 

Hinke, A. R., 8. 

Hiring hall, 162. 


Hoffa, James R.: appointed member of 
National Conference of Teamsters, 
203; elected General President, 
255, 257; on the Executive Board, 
235; Madison Square Garden speech, 
262; at 1966 convention, 270-71: 
re-elected General President, 261: 
Senate hearings, 260. 

Holmes, Robert, 278. 

Horses: badge, 6; care and feeding, 

70, 71; Horseshoers’ Union parade, 
1931, 140-41; Poem praising, 73; 
replaced by motor vehicles, 74, 75; 
Rescuing automobile, 72: use during 
World War II, 206. 

Hours of work, Intro., 85, 104, 135, 
164, 167, 169, 267. 

Hughes, Thomas L., 67, 176, 219: 
portraits, 39, 47, 56, 66, 80, 102, 
106, 159.219. 

Humane Education Society, 41. 

Humphrey, Fred W., 66. 


Ice workers, 68. 

Immigrants, 76-77. 

Immigration law, 77. 

Injunctions, 168, 169. 

Innis, George, 8, 9, 10, 11. 

International Brotherhood of Teamsters: 

Affiliations: with A.F. of L., 59, 239, 
with Canadian Trades and Labor 
Conference, 99, 101; with Chicago 
independent locals, 158; with National 
Building and Trades Dept. of AF 
of L, 100; 

Agreement with Railroad Trainmen, 
147, 

Aid to Longshoremen’s Union, 150-55; 
to UMW, 130; 

Assessments; 34; 61, 

Badges and pins; 30, 38, 42, 44, 46, 

48, 54, 59, 67, 78, 87, 101, 140, 
158822), 235, 254/278: 300: 

Budget, 26; 

Campaign buttons, 178, 179; 

Charitable activities, 106-07, 296; 

Communist expulsion; 158; 

Constitution and by laws, 26, 38, 53, 174; 

Contracts, 45, 99; 

Conventions (1904, Cincinnati, 30, 
31), (1905, Philadelphia, 38, 39), 
(1906, Chicago, 40, 42), (1907, 
Boston, 46, 47), (1908, Detroit, 49, 
54), (1910, Peoria, 54-58), (1912, 
Indianapolis, 66, 67), (1915, San 
Francisco, 78-82), (1920, Cleveland, 
100-02), (1925, Seattle, 118-21), 
(1930, Cleveland, 140), (1935, 
Portland, 158-61), (1940, Washing- 
ton, D.C., 174-76, FDR presidential 
announcement, 183-87), (1947, San 
Francisco, 220-21), (1952, Los 
Angeles, 234-36), (1957, Miami 
Beach, 254-57), (1961, Miami Beach, 
261), (1966 Miami Beach, 270-71), 
(1971, Miami Beach, 278-81); 


Creation of General Vice-Presidency, 272; 


Debt, 54: 

Dues, 56, 158, 261, 270, 279. 

Expulsion from AFL-CIO, 255; 

Formation, Intro., 22-3: 

General Executive Board, 257; 

Headquarters: Indianapolis, 26, 27, 
Washington, D.C., 238-39, dedica- 
tion of, 250-51: 


Journal, 94, 121; 
Jurisdiction: over airline employ- 
ees, 275; over bakery wagon 
drivers, 64; over beer truck 
drivers, 49, 51, 142; over brewery 
workers, 142, 221; over cannery 
workers, 227; over chauffeurs, 122: 
over construction deliveries, 114; 
over construction material haulers, 
170; over dock deliveries, 110; 
over express drivers, 123, 146; 
over garage employees, 103; over 
gasoline service employees, 170; 
over grocery truck drivers, 69; 
over laundry truck drivers, 125; 
over over-the-road drivers, 146; 
over ready-made concrete drivers, 
170; as of 1949, 225, 
Madison Square Garden rallies, 223, 
262: 
Master Agricultural Agreement, 289; 
Members and membership, Intro., 26, 
30, 31, 54, 55, 78; 108,424, 
T4072. 221.225.2530: 
Merger with Brewery Workers, 284-85; 
Name change, 55, 56, 59, 174, 176; 
Officers (see individual names); 
Official seal, 250: 
Per capita, Intro., 38, 66, 78, 158, 261; 
Price list, 53; 
Rate scales, 11; 
Truck checking campaign, 232-33; 
Union label, 173; 
Union shop card, 225; 
War effort (WWI) 94; (WWII) 190-98, 
201, 203, 206-07, 210-11, 214-17; 
White House picketing, 264-65; 
Woman member, 198. 305 
International Dairy Conference of 
Teamsters, 228. 
International Federation of Chemical 
and General Workers, 287. 
International Labor Conference, 96-7. 
International Labor Office, 96, 97. 
International Longshoremen’s 
Association, 110, 150. 
International Union of United 
Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft 
Drink and Distillery Workers, 
49, 51, 142, 173, 221; merger 
with IBT, 284-85. 
International Workers of the World, 88. 
Interstate Commerce Act, 162, 264. 
Interstate Commerce Commission,140, 169. 
Interstate Highway System, 247. 


Jennings, Harry, 66. 

Jewel Tea Company, 104-05. 

Johnson, Lyndon B., 267. 

Joint Councils of Teamsters: no. 16, 
214, 219: no. 25, 210. 

Jones, Paul, 257. 

Jones, T.C., 31. 


Kaiser, Henry, 183. 
Kennedy, John F., 260,267. 
Kennedy, Robert F., 260. 
Kheel, Theodore, 297. 
King, Martin Luther, 272. 
Kroger company, 68-9. 


Labor Day: established by Conaress, 
85; parades (1902, 16-7), (1912, 
84-5), (1918, 84): post card, 85; 
postage stamps, 247. 

















Labor Department. See U.S. Department 
of Labor. 

Labor laws. See individual laws. 

Labor-Management Relations Act of 
1935, 166, 222-23, 267. 

Labor-Management Reporting Disclosure 
Act, of 1959, 222, 262-263. 

LaGuardia, Fiorello, 164. 

Lanan, Nathaniel J., 66, 161. 

Landrum-Griffin bill. See Labor- 
Management Reporting and Disclosure 
Act of 1959. 

Laundry truck drivers, 125. 

Lawson, Edward, 278, 299. 

League of Nations, 97. 

Lee, William A., 235, 255. 

Leonard, T. C., 14. 

Levinson, Charles, 287. 

Lewis, John L., 130, 131, 172. 

Liberty bonds, 94. 

Liuzzo, Anthony, 272. 

Liuzzo, Viola, 272. 

Livery drivers, 21, 29. 

Local unions of Teamsters: no. 1, 1; 
no. 10, membership badge, 16; no. 
15, horse badge, 6; no. 19, 23; 
no. 25, 46, 92: no. 38, 85; no. 66, 86; 
no. 144, parade, 84: no. 174, 86, 87; 


no, 191. 273>.ne-215)51:no; 251,214: 


no. 259, picnic badge, 32; no. 273, 
104: no. 344, 178; no. 376, 94; no. 
414, 68: no. 464, 99: no. 467, 211; 
no. 471, 94; no. 534, 112; no. 566, 
126; no. 621, 157; no. 701, 51; no. 
710, 31; no. 716, 236; no. 742, 94; 
no. 753, 94; no. 808, 214; no. 826, 
262; no. 901, 268; Butte, Montana, 
118; Chicago, Intro., 56, 124; Cin- 
cinnati, 68; New York, 42, 56; St. 
Louis, 56, 68; San Francisco, 118. 
Longshoremen, 110. See also Interna- 
tional Longshoremen’s Association. 
Longstreet, J. E., 31. 
Los Angeles Times Building bombing, 61. 
Lyons, Thomas J., 214. 


McCarthy, William J., 278. 

McClellan Committee, 260. 

McFetridge, W. L., 237. 

McGarthy, Jerry, Mrs., 39. 

McGowan, Charles J., 237. 

McNamara, James and John, 61. 

Mathis, Weldon, 287. 

Matula, Frank J., 278. 

Meany, George, 237, 251, 252. 

Medicare, 168, 267. 

Meir, Golda, 291. 

Metal trade workers, 88. 

Metropolitan Milk Distributors’ Com- 
mission, 206-07. 

Milk Code, 157. 

Milk truck drivers, 98, 112, 113, 157, 
228. 

Milk wagon drivers, 68, 86. 

Miller, Murray W., 278, 286, 287, 296; 
portraits, 256, 257, 281, 285, 287, 
296, 298. 

Minimum wage, Intro., 167, 267. 

Mock, George E., 257, 278. 

Mohn, Einar O., 235, 248, 252, 257, 
278. 

Montgomery Ward, 34-8. 

Morgan, Joseph, 278. 

Morin, Frank, 63. 

Morrison, Herbert, 244-45. 


Motor Carrier Act of 1935, 169. 
Mullen, John, 31. 
Multi-national companies, 287. 
Murphy, D. J., 160, 235. 

Murry, Philip, 172. 


Nangle, Edward, 278. 

National Automotive, Petroleum and 
Allied Trades Division of Teamsters. 
See National Trades Division of 
Teamsters. 

National Building Trade Department, 
AF of L, Intro., 100, 101, 133. 

National Conference of Teamsters, 
203. 

National Defense Mediation Board, 
215; 

National Guard, 88-89, 148-49, 152- 
5S. 

National Labor Relations Act of 1938, 
166-67, 174. 

National Labor Relations Board, 166, 
PA eI RS 

National Master Car Haul contract, 
294-95. 

National Master Freight agreement, 
292-95. 

National Mediation Board, 275. 

National Recovery Act, 144, 145, 148, 
149, 157; collective bargaining, 
144: minimum wage, 144; right to 
union membership, 144; Teamsters 
jurisdiction under, 144. 

National Trades Division of Teamsters, 
252-57. 

National War Labor Board, Intro., 207, 
Zi: 

Newspaper drivers, 32-3. 

Nixon, Richard M., 282-83. 

Norris-LaGuardia Act.-See Anti-Injunction 
Act. 


O’Brien, John ., 235, 257. 

Office of Defense Transportation. See 
U.S. Office of Defense Transpor- 
tation. 

Oil truck drivers, 129. 

Operating Engineers International 
Union, 170. 

O’Rourke, John, 257. 

Over-the-road driving, Intro., 62-63, 
128, 146, 162. 

Over-the-Road Trade Division of 
Teamsters, 231. 


Packing-house workers, 18, 31. 

Pan American World Airways, 274-75. 

Patton, George S.: praises truck 
drivers, 215. 

Peace Committee, CIO, 190. 

Pearl Harbor. See under World War II. 

Peick, Louis F., 278,298. 

Petrillo, James C., 237.: 

Pierce, J. D., 10. 

Piggybacking, 264. 

Presser, William, 278. 

Prohibition, 142; repeal of, 143. 

Provenzano, Salvatore, 278. 

Public Worker Programs, 170-71. 


Railway Clerks. See Brotherhood of 
Railway Clerks. 

Railway Express drivers. See express 
drivers. 

Red Ball Express. See under World War IL. 


Reid, Charles, 31. 

Retail Clerks International Associ- 
ation, 69. 

Reuther, Walter, 276-77. 

Rickert, T. A., 172. 

Rivers, Herbert C., 184. 

Roberts, William A., 247. 

Rohrich, John, 257. 

Roosevelt, Frank D., Intro., 174, 175, 
178-87, 190, 193, 201, 203, 213; 
portraits, 166, 168, 175, 182, 183. 

Roosevelt, Theodore, 46, 83. 

Ross, Frank S.: praises truck drivers: 
217. 

Rusch, Thomas M., 284. 


Safety, motor carriers, 169, 231, 232. 

San Francisco: earthquake, 45; Knights 
of Columbus Hall, 78. 

Schitzler, William, 252. 

Schneider, Charles, 31. 

Schoessling, Ray, 278, 285, 298, 299. 

Schurr, Maurice R., 278. 

Seban, Frank, 284. 

Senate Rackets Committee, 260. 

Shea, Cornelius, Intro., 26, 29, 30, 

34, 39, 54: Portraits, 31, 38, 43, 
46; Mrs., 39. 

Sherman Anti-Trust Act. See Anti-Trust 
Act of 1914. 

Sherret, John, 8. 

Simpson, S. E., 8. 

Sleeper cabs, 162. 

Social Security Act of 1935, 168. 

Social Security benefits, 267. 

Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals of Boston, 41. 

Soupline, 136-37. 

Southern Christian Leadership 
Conference, 272. 

Southern Conference of Teamsters, 
224, 240, 283. 

Speed limits, 162. 

Steffins, Lincoln, 61. 

Stevenson, Adlai, 234. 

Stock Yards, Chicago, 17-8. 

Strike breakers, 34, 35, 68, 98. 

Strikes and lockouts: Chicago, 1905, 
34-37, 38, 44; Chicago oil drivers, 
1927, 129; Chicago scab drivers, 
109; Chicago van drivers, 108; coal 
miners, 130; over horse feeding, 70: 
livery drivers, 1903, 29; Midwest over- 
the-road drivers, 213; Minneapolis, 
1934, 148-49; New Orleans, 1907, 51: 
New York, 1938, 164-65; New York milk 
wagon drivers, 108-09; New York Rail- 
way express drivers, 1910, 60; New 
York van driver, 1920, 104-05; North 
Carolina mill, 141; Pan-Am employees, 
274-75; Packing house workers, 1902, 
18-9, 31; Peveley Dairy Co. workers, 
98; Puerto Rico, 1960, 268-69; St. 
Louis milk wagon drivers, 68; San 
Francisco local 85, 1901, 10-1; San 
Francisco longshoremen: 1936, 150-53: 
1937, 1954-56; Seattle, 1919, 88: 
TDIU members, 8. 

Supreme Court. See U.S. Supreme Court. 


Taft-Hartley Act. See Labor-Management 
Relations Acct. 

Tailors, special-order, 34. 

Team Drivers International Union: 
amalgamation with TNU, 13, 22; 





Charter (Certificate of Affiliation) 

8; constitution and by laws, 4: 
conventions (1900, 8), (1901, 8, 13), 
(1903, 22): dues, 8, 14; formation, 
Intro., 3, 8, 14; Headquarters, 8, 11; 
members and membership, 4, 8, 14; 
officers, 9; per capita, 8, 14. 

Teamsters. See International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters; Team Drivers Interna- 
tional Union; Teamsters National Union 
of America. 

Teamsters National Union of America: 


Amalgamation with TDIU, 13; badges, 16, 


21, 22: contracts, 21; convention 
(1902, 20), (1903, 22): Formation, 14. 

Teamsters Pleasure Club, 87. 

Tevis, Harry, 257. 

Tobin, Daniel J.: as AF of L delegate 
to British Trades Union Congress, 
193; on AF of L merger with CIO, 
172; as AF of L Treasurer, 117; 
address, national, 182: chair of, 236; 
Chairman Emeritus of Teamsters, 236: 
credentials challenged, 56; as { 
Director of Union Labor Life Insur- 
ance Co., 132; early union activi- 
ties, 46; on Fair Labor Standards 
Act, 167; funeral, 252-53: elected 
General President, 47; for immigra- 
tion limits, 77; as labor representa- 
tive at Democratic National Committee, 
178; on national address, 182-86, on 
National Labor Relations Act, 174; on 
National War Labor Board, 213; calls for 
organizing beer wagon drivers, 49: 
portraits, 47, 56, 66, 81, 96, 97, 
102, 117, 131, 133; 159. 163.072. 
175, 178, 183-87, 191, 210,220, 
237; visits President Coolidge, 130; 
on Presidential mission in Europe, 
181-82, 193; on regulation of 
trucking, 140; resignation as AF of 
L Treasurer; 133; resignation as 
General President, 235; offers 
Roosevelt interest-free war loan, 
210; Roosevelt campaign, 180; safety 
award, 220; with Stevenson at 1952 
Teamsters convention, 234; for 
avoidance of strikes, 108; for 
Triennial conventions, 67; on 
trucking during the depression, 135; 
on the Victory Committee, 190; 
visits Western Conference, 162. 

Trerotola, Joseph, 278. 

Truck drivers, 122, 143; praised for 
war effort, 215-17. See also indi- 
vidual trades. 

Trucks: Alco, 63, 75; Autocar, Intro.; 
Chevrolet, Intro.; Containerization 
of, Intro.; Kenworth, Intro.; Mack, 
Intro.; Moreland, Intro.; motoriza- 
tion of, Intro.; Production 
statistics, 230; Tonnage, 203. 

Trucking Employers, Inc., 292. 

Truman, Harry S., 46, 209, 222. 

Turley, Edward, 14, 15, 36. 

Tyler, Vic, 194. 


Unemployment insurance, 168. 

Union Industry Show, 1956, 252-53. 

Union Labor Life Insurance Company, 
ESz. 

United Auto Workers, 276-77. 

United Brewery Workmen’s Union. See 
International Union of United 


Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft 
Drink and Distillery Workers. 
United Hatters of North America, 61. 
United Mine Workers of America, 237. 
U.S. Department of Labor, Intro., 
295: Young, Albert, 14, 15, 22. 
U.S. Department of Transportation, 
247. 
U.S. Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion, 198, 207. 
U.S. Railroad Labor Board, 123. 
U.S. Supreme Court: Lochner v. New 
York, 83; Anti-Trust Act of 1914, 
61; Workmen’s Compensation, 83. 
U.S. Truck Conservation Corps, 198; 
World War II poster, 199. 
U.S. War Manpower Commission, 201. 
United Teamsters of America, 42. 
Usery, William J., 294. 


rationing: food, 206-09; gasoline, 
204, 209; rubber, 203-07; Red Ball 
Express, 196; salvage, 190, 202-05, 
209; victory garden, 208-09. 


Vaseline Club, 38. 

Vending machine workers, 229. 

Victory Committee, World War II, 
196: 

Victory Plaza, Chicago, 210. 


Wage-price controls, 282-83. 

Wages: bakery drivers, 1912, 104; 
express drivers, 1910, 60; ice 
workers, 1915, 68; jewel drivers, 
1920's, 104; milk truck drivers, 
1930's, 157; women during World 
War II, 92, 93. See also Contracts 
under individual unions. 

Wagner, Robert, 166. 

Wagner Act. See National Labor 
Relations Act of 1935. 

Wagons: Auto, Intro.; bakery, 1910's, 64-5; 
beer, early 1900's, 49; dump, 1908, 
52; express, early 1900’s, Intro.: 
ice, 1915, 68; Wells Fargo, Intro. 

Wall, Matthew, 172. 

War Labor Board. See National War 
Labor Board. 

War Labor Disputes Act, 212. 

War Manpower Commission. See U.S. War 
Manpower Commission. 

Warehousemen, 143, 174, 176, 248. 

Warren, Earl, 220, 221. 

Welch, John, 66. 

Western Conference of Teamsters, 
Intro., 240, 283, 289; establishment, 
162-63; 299. 

Williams, Roy, 278, 298. 

Wilson, Woodrow, 77. 

Winters, Herman, 237, 252. 

Woll, Matthew, 132, 237, 252. 

Women: employment during WWI, 92- 
95; employment during WWII, 192, 
198, man forklift truck, 94; 
repair truck, 95; receive unequal 
wages, 92, 94. 

Work Progress Administration, 171. 

Work Projects Administration, 141. 

Work week. See Hours of work. 

Workmen’s compensation, 83. 

World War I, Intro., 90-95; bonds, 
94,95. 

World War II, Intro., 188-218; 

African front, 196, 215, 217; 
bonds and saving stamps, 210-11; 
Burma road, 194-95, 197; clothing 
drives, 203; driver shortage, 198; 
Normandy, 196; Pacific front, 194, 
195, 197; Pearl Harbor, 194, 198; 
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